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If you’ve not already gathered, the 
theme of Whotopia 31 is author and 
script editor Robert Holmes: the most 
prolific and gifted writer of the original 
series, and very probably its most 
popular. 


If you’re a relatively new fan, then 
anything before 2005 may seem like 
another country. To help remedy this, 
Whotopia 31’s goodies will give you 
an insight into a writer whose creative 
energies are right up there with Russell 
T Davies and Steven Moffat — if not way 
ahead of them. For some fans, and 
perhaps especially those with vivid 
memories of watching the series on 
Saturday teatimes in the mid-1970s, 
Holmes is the writer. 


In short, Robert Holmes is an icon. 


Coincidentally, my final column on 
Doctor Who icons ended with a look at 
the great Robert Holmes (see 
Whotopia 27), so I’m on familiar 
ground here. Holmes was quite literally 
the go-to script writer for much of the 
1970s — in popular terms the original 
series’ most consistently successful 
decade. He was also a regular 
contributor at the tail end of the 1960s 
and, after an extended sabbatical, an 
extremely welcome returnee in the 
middle years of the 1980s. Indeed, one 
of his best works — maybe his very best 
— was one of his last scripts, The Caves 
of Androzani (1984). 


As a wordsmith Holmes was hard to 
match, never mind surpass. But he was 
also a script-writing engine. He wrote 
and / or script edited some of the 


programme’s most acclaimed 
adventures, and was one half of a 
production team who took Doctor Who 
to its most popular heights outside of 
Dalekmania. If that weren’t enough, he 
introduced a Doctor and bade farewell 
to another, debuted two of the series’ 
best-loved companions, crafted some of 
its most memorable monsters, and 
villains. 


Holmes’ raft of fantastic tales are 
reviewed in this issue by a legion of fan 
writers — my sincerest thanks to 
everyone, some of whom kindly 
contributed more than one entry. 
Amongst our army of reviewers are a 
brace of new names: Frank Danes and 
Dean Shewring. Another new writer, 
but one who has previously done cover 
artwork for us, is Tom Denham. 


Speaking of new faces, two of our 
recent recruits, Jessica Chaleff and 
Steve Traves, are also present this issue. 
Jessica provides us with a triple bill of 
lively Robert Holmes reviews, plus a 
look at Big Finish’s The Tenth Doctor 
Adventures; and Steve helps us to leaven 
our review fest with an intriguing look 
at dystopia in Doctor Who, a favourite 
subject of mine. 


I’m also pleased to welcome back Jon 
Arnold and Michael S. Collins in another 
lively conversation piece, first seen in 
Whotopia 29. 


Our cohort of columnists has also 
returned with ongoing installments from 
Dave Etches, Nick Mellish, Jeremy 
Remy, Andrew Screen, Dan Tessier and 
Richard Michaels. Plus, much to my 


delight, Grant Bull, former 
editor of DWAS’ Celestial 
Toyroom and currently editor 
of the Society’s free-to- 
download Cosmic Masque 
publication, has given us his 
comic take on Robert 
Holmes’ career by way of his 
unique column “Wholife’. By 
way of contrast, Bob Furnell 
also strikes a biographical 
note on Robert Holmes’ life 
and works, and we’ve 
another great piece of 
coverwork from Rob 
Carpenter, along with more 
artistry from Jack Drewell, 
Alex Lydiate and Antoino 
Spinozzi. 


Taking a pause from the 
television story reviews, 


Matthew Kresal examines tow ee i Narrative The Doctor Who Scholar: 
Robert Holmes’ Target Doctor Wha File Under Politics 
novelisation of The Two 

Doctors and the Big Finish box-set a 


obert Holmes, 


Bernice Summerfield Unbound; and 
Andrew Screen continues his look at 
the Black Archive series of books. Plus, 
Bob Furnell provides a one-off edition 
of his fanzine column. 


Before signing-off, there is of course the 
matter of a certain new series to enjoy. 
Series Ten is the last hurrah for both 
Peter Capladi’s Twelfth Doctor and 
showrunner Steven Moffat. At time of 
writing we've just had the penultimate 
episode, complete with the absolutely 
awesome return of John Simm as the 
Master. I’m pleased with this series’ less 
cluttered style of storytelling, and Pearl 
Mackie is, for me, the best choice of 


actor to play a companion in the seven- 
odd years Moffat has been in the 


hotseat. Even Capaldi’s Doctor feels 
more settled for having moved on from 
Moffat’s continuity backlog (yes, I’m 
talking about River Song’s character 
arc!) and into what seem to be less 
complicated waters. Here’s to an 
exciting finale! 


| Jez Strickley, Editor 
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POINT/COUNTERPOINT 
THE CASE FOR ROBERT HOLMES 


JOIN MICHAEL 5 COLLINS AND JON ARNOLD IN THEIR DISCUSSION REGARDING THE TALENTS OF ROBERT HOLMES 


Jon: Blimey, it seems like only a couple of 
issues ago we were here talking our usual 
nonsense. 


Michael: Er... it *was* only a couple of issues. 


Jon: Really? Good grief. And Bob and Jez let us 
back... 
works 


Michael: Bribery and 


wonders, you know. 


corruption 


Jon: Ha! Which, in a contrived way brings us to 
Doctor Who’s verbal virtuoso, lord of linguistic 
legerdemain and sagacity of story... 


Michael: Pip and Jane Baker, you mean? “Killer 
insects! Look out, they kill!” 


Jon: <Paddington Bear stare> Ahem. Look at 
the other articles. 


Michael: Hmm, there’s something that connects 
them but I’m not quite sure what... a 
propensity for vulgar facetiousness perhaps? 


Jon: <Paddington Bear stare part two> Nine out 
of ten... you craven-hearted spineless poltroon. 


Michael: Heh heh heh... 


Michael: I thought we were here to write about 
The Beatles? 


Jon: The Beatles? Just let it be... As my learned 
colleague well knows, we’re talking about 
Robert Holmes, Doctor Who’s most revered 
writer. Very few top ten story lists don’t feature 
a Bob somewhere in them. Justly renowned for 
his surfeit of Sontarans, cavalcade of and 
parades of Peking Homunculi but also the 
peccant picaroon responsible for contemptible 
Krotons, slipshod Space Pirates and oversized 
octopi... 


Michael: My, that’s a catharsis of spurious 
morality right there... 


Jon: I'll just don this Paddington Bear Staring 
mask for the rest of this shall I? So... what say 
you of the late great Bob, Michael? 


Michael: I thought you were talking about Bob 
Holmes? 


Jon: ... 

Michael: When you think of great Doctor Who 
writers, the name of Robert Holmes often 
appears near the top. This is why, when writing 
for Whotopia back in 2004, I said he wasn’t as 
good as David Whitaker, because I am a 
contrarian sod. 


Jon: By which you mean: wrong? 
Michael: Well, I’m not sure. After all, Holmes 


lacks the quicksilver charm of Whitaker... 
Jon: <groans> 


Michael: However, if you were to commission 
the Mount Rushmore of Doctor Who writers, 
Robert Holmes would be on that rock face 
without a shadow of a doubt. 


Jon: And not just in a North by Northwest way 
either... 


Michael: Holmes’s contributions to the show 
occurred over the better part of two decades, 
from The Krotons in 1969 to The Trial of a Time 
Lord in 1986. In the space in between, he 
became script editor, introduced the Sontarans, 
the Autons, the Master, Gallifrey, and had the 
show debated in parliament for its suitability to 
children. 


Jon: And, lest we forget, mightily annoyed 
Mary Whitehouse. Surely one of the great 
badges of honour. 


Michael: The great Jeremy Hutchinson clearly 
agreed. Ah, Bob Holmes, is there no end to his 
greatness? 


Jon: That’s undoubtedly a great legacy, but is it 
simply a factor of his being so prolific? I mean, 
even in an era where we’ve seen just about 
everything from Coal Hill School to Fenric 
revived for comics and audios no-one’s 
clamoring for the return of Milo Clancey or 
Kroll or even the Drashigs (the campaign for 
Revenge of the Drashigs starts here!). 


Michael: I knew Moffat had screwed up, 
somewhere. No Drashigs in the new series! 
Practically a license to print money! 


Jon: Isn’t that simply playing the odds that if 
you write enough stories youll come up with 
something great sooner or later? What do you 
think it is about his actual style that makes him 
so revered? Or are a few memorable moments 
enough? 


Michael: Memorable moments are useful. I’m 
sure if you asked a fan, they could distil your 
average Holmes story into the set pieces which 
stand out. Take Terror of the Autons for 
example. Auton policemen, daffodils, quarry, 
circus, Master, troll dolls. You can do that for 
nearly all of his stories, and it does suggest why 
they become iconic, but not why they become 
great. 


After all: base under siege, graphic death scenes, 
traitors, gloomy London location footage, Time 
Lords, grittiness. No, I am not describing The 
Caves of Androzani, but Resurrection of the 
Daleks, which, to quote Lloyd Bengtson: I know 
The Caves of Androzani, and Resurrection of the 
Daleks is no Caves of Androzani. 


No, you need something else. 
Jon: I suspect it comes down to style... perhaps 


that and that Holmes stories always seem to give 
the impression of a wider universe, whilst others 


fail to convince as they don’t indicate there’s a 
world beyond the point where the sets end. 


Michael: One of the great strengths of Holmes’ 
writing was the ability to convey worlds beyond 
the mere BBC set through deft use of dialogue. 
The galactic backstory of The Ribos Operation, 
to give one example, is sketched in through the 
words of the Graff and Garron, and in 
throwaway remarks rather than large periods of 
exposition. In fact, dialogue is definitely the 
biggest strength of Holmes’ work. Even towards 
the end, in lesser (though still enjoyable) efforts 
like The Mysterious Planet, Glitz possesses The 
Holmesian Tongue, and is all the more 
memorable for it. 


Jon: Absolutely — that’s something Holmes 
brings to Doctor Who and other writers imitate 
it, essentially changing the structure of the show. 
You look at the monochrome stories and even 
Pertwee’s ‘missions for the Time Lords’ and 
their structure is relatively ponderous now as 
they spend a whole episode showing you the 
world before the story actually gets going. It’s 
Holmes and perhaps Malcolm Hulke who finally 
work out that you don’t need to blow the budget 
on showing so much of a planet when a few well 
-chosen lines or memorable representatives can 
build a culture and its environment so 
economically. Look at Inter Minor, or Linx in 
The Time Warrior — tiny pieces of a world but 
you feel like you know the whole culture from 
what you see. And with much of what we see 
being satires of the time he’s practically given 
Russell T Davies a template for his science- 
fiction stories. Even with Vorg and Shirna in 
Carnival, you have a vivid picture of their 
culture through little character details. 


Michael: Which brings us neatly to the 
Holmesian double act. It’s practically a Who fan 
trope by now. One of the key aspects which 
made his scripts popular with fans was his 
coupling of larger-than-life characters. Garron 
and Unstoffe in Zhe Ribos Operation, for 
example, riff off each other as a slightly less 
moral mirror of the Doctor and Romana. The 
double act doesn’t need to know each other 
before hand: the justly celebrated Litefoot and 
Henry Gordon Jago meet on screen for the first 
time in Talons of Weng-Chiang, and yet the 
pragmatic gentlemanly nature of Litefoot 
meshes well with the over-the-top PT Barnum- 
on-a-bad-day ostentatiousness of Jago. His 
characters bounce off each other, each becoming 
more realistic as a result. 


Jon: Hmm... double acts. You know someone 
should nick the format for articles, might 
work... 


Michael: I get the slight impression from The 
Sun Makers he wasn’t happy with the taxman. 
Call me crazy, it’s just a hunch of mine, but I 
think there are some subtle clues in the writing. 
There might be a George Harrison line here. 


Jon: All things must pass? 


Michael: You still have that Paddington Bear 
staring mask? 


Jon: Heh heh heh... Okay, I think we’re agreed 
that the actual nuts and bolts of his work are 
some of the best in Doctor Who’s history. There 
aren’t that many writers — certainly in twentieth- 
century Who — who have so strong and 
distinctive a style. Even in something as 
forgettable as The Space Pirates the character of 
Milo Clancey indicates a wit we hadn’t really 
seen in the show since Dennis Spooner and 
Donald Cotton finished. 


Michael: The trouble with The Space Pirates is 
of course we only have one episode, and that one 
episode could easily suffer from The Enemy of 
the World Part Three syndrome, of being entirely 


atypical. 


Jon: Or even The Underwater Menace Part 
Three! How different did that seem once Part 
Two came back? What troubles me about 
Holmes though, the long-term legacy that I think 
causes fatal problems for the series, is his 
schoolboy penchant for pushing the boundaries 
of what was acceptable in a teatime slot. 


Michael: When other writers thought “What is 
suitable for children?”, Holmes appeared to take 
great pleasure in, as he put it “scaring the little 
buggers to death”. Hence killer troll dolls, killer 
trains, killer gardens, killer policemen, killer 
shapeshifting Scots... 


I tell you, one watch of Carnival of Monsters as 
a nipper, and I never pet any of the local 
Drashigs ever again. 


Jon: You had Drashigs? I had to make do with a 
pond full of Wirrn. 


Michael: He did seem to have more of an idea 
that there was a line, if not when not to cross it, 
compared to Saward however, who claimed to be 
inspired by Holmes, yet seemed to learn nothing 
from him. Still, we can’t blame a writer for 
lesser writers inspired by them. 


Jon: Hmmm... I’m not quite so sure there... 
there’s the bloody windscreen in Spearhead from 
Space, the way he turns everyday items and 
supposedly trustworthy people into objects of... 
well, terror in both Auton stories... 


Michael: That *is* restraint, next to some 
others. Although, two things come to mind. One, 
which is that they stand out because in the 
Pertwee era, they are outliers. When graphic 
violence is an episode-by-episode thing, it 
becomes just part of the show. Second, the 
evidence suggests that Terrence Dicks was a 
damned fine script editor. 


Jon: I think it’s telling that scripts Terrance 
Dicks commissions from Holmes after Terror 


both emphasise his wit and flair for dialogue 
rather than horror. And as soon as Dicks is off 
the scene Holmes indulges himself with the body 
horror of The Ark in Space and doesn’t let up 
until the BBC Sixth Floor intervenes because 
things have gone too far. The only time we really 
get another Carnival or Time Warrior from 
Holmes is when Anthony Read similarly reins 
him in — admittedly, The Sun Makers is a touch 
sour and Kroll inadvisedly abandons most of the 
jokes, but The Ribos Operation relies again on 
wit and Holmes’s deft touch with words. 


Michael: I’m sure if The Power of Kroll was 
meant to be funny, Holmes would have put a 
joke in it. But that’s strange in itself, isn’t it? 
You can’t have a Bob Holmes story without his 
somewhat wicked sense of humour shining 
through. Kroll feels like everyone was in a huff, 
from Philip Madoc not being cast in the right 
role, to the writer himself. Some critics point out 
Androzani is basically Kroll with better direction 
and casting. Arguably, it’s Kroll with jokes. 


Jon: Jokes plus a better director and 
performances. It’s a great shame we get so few 
of that witty type of Holmes story though, 
because it gets to the heart of what he’s good at 
without the excesses that arguably mar his time 
as script editor and his work under Saward. I 
mean, look at Season fourteen. When I was 
growing up it was easily the most revered season 
and it’s not hard to see why with stories that 
perennially hang around the top of fan polls such 
as Talons or Robots of Death. 


Trouble is it’s every bit as gruesome as the 
largely reviled Season Twenty-Two. For all the 
hand crushing, asphyxiation and acid bath 
killings in the latter, there’s an antecedent in 
Season Fourteen — the infamous sequence of 
Goth attempting to drown the Doctor, the robots 
aboard the Sandminer murdering via 
strangulation and obviously Mr Sin and his knife 
in Talons. That's on top of arguably the most 
violent Doctor we’ve ever seen in The Seeds of 
Doom — he even totes a gun! 


And then there’s Leela. 


Michael: Yes, feel free to talk about Leela all 
you want! 


Jon: Arguably the best acted companion in the 
show’s history but whoever thought a knife- 
wielding savage happy to kill people with 
poisoned thorns was a good idea? 


Michael: Me? Jokes aside, it is an updating of 
the Eliza Doolittle story, but what I primarily 
love about Leela (other than the fact that Louise 
Jameson is a bloody wonderful actor, no 
argument here) is that she is never once treated 
as anything less than an intelligent young 
woman. Too often Jamie — who is great and 
obligatorily loved by all Scots — was portrayed as 
some dumb thicko because he was from the 
eighteenth century. Leela comes from a world 


with no experience of the usual stuff companions 
come with as read, yet adjusts with her brains to 
the wider universe, so that when we get to 
Horror of Fang Rock or Talons of Weng-Chiang, 
she deals with the historical set up far better than 
“realistic” “modern” companions like Dodo ever 
could. She might be a bit more violent than I’d 
like for a Doctor Who companion, but for 
showing a smart, intelligent female character ’'d 
overlook that bit. 


Dad seemed to like her too, for some reason... 


Jon: Mine too funnily enough! Certainly Leela’s 
one of the best realised companions in the 
show’s history, but that violent edge does seem a 
touch misguided. I honestly don’t think Holmes 
knew where the line was regarding what he 
could get away with, and he was at his best with 
an angel on his shoulder telling him not to 
indulge himself so much. After all, the violence 
of his time on the show forces BBC management 
to intervene and arguably the forced removal of 
key creative personnel, and instructions on a 
creative direction, sets the precedent for what 
would happen in 1985. Rewatching the likes of 
The Two Doctors and even Androzani now, I 
think Holmes and Saward are a bit of a toxic 
combination unsuited to writing a Saturday 
teatime show. 


Michael: Is it that he didn’t know where the line 
was, or that he liked to push against it as much as 
possible and see where he was told off? I’m 
reminded of the whole budget crisis during 
Ambassadors of Death, and how (paraphrased) 
Michael Ferguson told Barry Letts that his job 
was to “ask for money” and Barry’s job was “to 
save it”. So, to me, what this disconnect shows is 
how good Terrence Dicks and the late Anthony 
Read were at their jobs, and how less good 
certain other folk were. 


Jon: Yes, but if you’re constantly pushing like 
that you’re inevitably going to overstep the mark 
a fair bit. Doing that on a Saturday teatime show 
is going to get noticed, and not in a good way. 
I’m all for annoying the Whitehouse types but 
essentially Holmes often hands them the bullets 
and the gun for them to take their pot-shots. 


Michael: Well, it seems to me that what you’re 
saying is that Holmes, however good he was, 
needed a strong editorial hand to reign in his 
extremes. Which suggests a man like that might 
not make the best script editor, and yet, many of 
the scripts during his era are eminently 
enjoyable, which suggests he needed a strong 
producer to guide him. Whether you think Philip 
Hinchcliffe was that strong producer, I can’t 
possibly comment. 


However, the question you seem to be asking 
here isn’t a question of IF but HOW? By which I 
mean, as fans, we don’t tend to question Robert 
Holmes’ worth as a writer. We hold these truths 
to be self-evident. Aesthetically, there is no 
argument (to my mind, at least) that Robert 


Holmes is a superior writer to an Eric Saward. 
However, what I think Jon wants to know is: 
why is that the case? 


Well, that’s us down the rabbit hole now. 


It comes down to sympathy, doesn’t it? When 
you write in that way — gritty, black humoured — 
you need production and acting to be 
sympathetic to the script. It is easy to be 
sympathetic to the more humorous Holmes of 
The Ribos Operation — that script is any decent 
actor’s dream — but I’m thinking of Androzani 
here. See the difference between the treatment 
given to Attack of the Cybermen and Revelations 
of the Daleks. In the former, the camera lingers 
too long on the torture, seeming to delight in it, 
and the cast seem confused by a similarly 
lingering production. I always think of poor old 
Brian Glover, trying his best, but with dialogue 
invented seemingly on the spot after BBC diktat 
had his character live long past his script demise. 


Jon: Ah, he’s wonderful in Attack — the way he 
takes the piss out of the Cybermen is wonderful. 
One of the great, underrated guest roles in Who. 
However, that’s a different matter... 


Michael: It’s a mess of a story, which isn’t 
helped by a mess of a production. Now, 
Revelation feels like a better script, but it also 
feels like a better script because of how 
sympathetic the production is to the subject. The 
casting is (nearly) universally excellent, the 
camera doesn’t linger on the nasty, and the 
director and cast get the most out of the black 
humour. 


Jon: I think you’re touching on a truth about 
assessing Who writers that we don’t mention 
enough when assessing them -— _ the 
circumstances of production. Holmes was 
fortunate to be along at a time when the series 
had a relatively decent budget. A couple of years 
later and he’d have suffered the inflationary 
problems which bedevilled Graham Williams. 
Would we remember him so well then? 


Michael: It reminds me of the difference 
between Caves of Androzani and Two Doctors. 
In Androzani, a more sympathetic, dynamic 
direction coupled with universally great casting 
allows humour and pathos to be found, exactly 
in the spots where it gets lost in The Two 
Doctors. 


Jon: Exactly that — it’s something Steven Moffat 
mentioned about Nightmare of Eden. It has a 
great script chockful of ideas and some 
interesting social commentary... but it gets 
buried to a large extent by the circumstances of 
production. I’m trying to recall who dismissed 
the BBC staff directors as mostly camera 
pointers and that’s something that seems true of, 
for example, Peter Moffatt in his later Whos. 


Michael: Talons is horrific if you think about it, 
but I mostly think about the humour. Two 


Doctors is hilarious if you think about it, but I 
mostly think about the horror. 


Jon: Yes. David Maloney has a certainty of tone 
with Talons — he knows he’s making a ripping 
yam that parodies Conan Doyle and Sax 
Rohmer. Peter Moffat seems content just to get 
everything filmed and let actors indulge 
themselves rather than looking to bring out any 
humour inherent in the script. When you’re 
dealing with the flamboyance of John Stratton, 
Jackie Pearce and even Colin you need to 
perhaps rein them in a little to get the most from 
the script. 


Jago and Litefoot, for instance, are all the more 
amusing for being played relatively straight. 


Michael: Oh, and how could someone get that 
listless a performance out of a good actor like 
Laurence Payne? 


Jon: ‘Camera pointer’. I think it’s telling that he 
didn’t come back to the show after The Two 
Doctors. Fundamentally then, are we saying the 
difference between Holmes and Saward is down 
to Who being better made in relative terms and 
Holmes having better jokes and style? 


Michael: In a manner of speaking, yes. 


Jon: I think it’s also telling of the difference 
between the two as to how they respond when 
the BBC intervenes to tell them they’re doing 
the show wrong. Both had three seasons of script 
editing the show under their belt, but where 
Holmes manages a relatively smooth transition 
to a new style he can hand over to Anthony 
Read, Saward seems to be casting around. 
Holmes brings his wit to bear to replace the 
violence but Saward hasn’t got a lightness of 
touch when he has to find something else to 
drive the tone of the show. It shows in The 
Mysterious Planet — it’s got a lot of good 
dialogue, funny concepts and Holmes’s last 
great double act but it’s somehow listless. And 
that’s a shame because Colin Baker’s strong suit 
as an actor is in wordplay and cutting wit. 
There’s enough of that in the script that it should 
have worked but instead it’s fairly listless in the 
way Kroll is. Saward doesn’t get Holmes and 
Baker playing to their strengths and as a result 
it’s something of a flat last story for Holmes. 


Michael: But then there’s his last episode... 


Jon: Every time I sit down to that one I’m 
willing it to be great. But it’s not. I know 
Holmes was almost writing it on his deathbed 
but... it’s a writer running through his greatest 
hits. Virtual reality, Victoriana and Time Lord 
corruption? Check, check and check. I know 
writers have only a limited furrow to plough but 
this is what you’d get if you were writing a 
Holmes parody. 


Michael: Well, it does have the wonderful 
moment of the Master showing up to save the 


Doctor’s life — which echoes the equally 
wonderful moment in The Mind of Evil — and so 
I can’t hate it. Even if what we do have suffers 
from what Douglas Adams bemoaned of Sunset 
at Blandings by his beloved PG Wodehouse. 


Jon: Or Agatha Christie’s 1970s books... 


Michael: Not so much that the final two 
episodes of The Trial of a Time Lord end, and 
need to be written by another hand, but that what 
we do have lacks the master’s final touch of flair 
to it. There are placeholders for what could have 
been great lines, and even in the first four 
episodes, Glitz and Dibber are the prototypes for 
a fine Holmesian double act, but real life seemed 
to get in the way. 


Holmes’ health was on the brink, with hepatitis 
and liver issues, and work was stymied by a 
confused production block which didn’t seem to 
know what sort of show the BBC was making. It 
was a story which in another time could have 
been a classic. As for those final two episodes, 
they were delayed by the appearance of Jonathan 
Powell, who wanted to know why Parts One to 
Four of Trial had so much bawdy humour in it, a 
complaint which suggests he’d never seen a 
single episode of TV written by the veteran 
writer! 


Jon: We're back to the truth that much of the 
genius of any TV story lies in the production... 


Michael: Anyhow, Trial suffers, but it suffers 
like all works which suffer from author existence 
failure. In short, Robert Holmes. It seems to me 
that when you look at all his strengths, they more 
than make up for his weaknesses, and that if he 
had weaker stories, or weaker disciples, it doesn’t 
let down his great stories. After all, a person who 
achieves greatness despite flaws makes their 
greatness even better. Or maybe it’s just like The 
Beatles. 


Jon: Knew you'd get back to them eventually... 


Michael: After all, once you get beyond ‘Eight 
Days a Week’, and ‘Help!’, and ‘Yesterday’, and 
‘Ticket to Ride’, and ‘Day Tripper’, and ‘I Feel 
Fine’, and ‘We Can Work Out’, and ‘Paperback 
Writer’, and ‘Yellow Submarine’, and ‘Penny 
Lane’, and the love songs, and Sgt Pepper and the 
White Albums, and ‘Hey Jude’, and ‘Something’, 
and ‘Here Comes the Sun’, and ‘While My Guitar 
Gently Weeps’, what else is there? 


Jon: Eleanor Rigby! 


Michael: Damn it! Yes, well, once you get 
beyond the first forty great songs, there’s a drop 
off. Maybe it’s the same with Robert Holmes. He 
did only write ten great Doctor Who stories after 
all... 


| Michael S. Collins & Jon Arnold 
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Robert Colin Holmes was born on Friday April 
2, 1926 in Hitchin Hertfordshire England. 


Holmes began writing at an early age and by 11 
had already begun submitting short stories on 
spec to his favourite comics and magazines. This 
was met with very little success and it wouldn’t 
be for another ten years before he was published. 


Holmes had enlisted with the army in the Second 
World War as early as age 13, and eventually 
was signed up at age 16.5 in 1942, making him 
the youngest enrolled officer during the war. 


During his military career, which included three [fj 
years with the Black Watch Third Battalion of | 


Scotland, (also known as the 3Scots), where he 
saw action in India, Burma and several other Far 
East locales. After serving with the Black Watch, 
Holmes transferred to the Queen’s Own 
Cameron Highlander ’s Regiment. 


Holmes remained in the army for short period 
following the war, eventually joining the 
London Metropolitan Police in August 1948 at 
the age of 22 where he served as a police 


constable. He attended police training at Hendon |Z 


Police College where upon graduating he was 
assigned to the historic Bow Street station. (This 
was the first police station to open in England in 
1829.) 


It was during one of his regular duty days that he 
first met Patricia Watson, the woman who would 
eventually become his wife, when he pulled her 
over for a minor driving offence. They 
eventually married in 1950 in Hammersmith. 
Two years later in 1952 they had their first child 
Nicholas who was followed by a daughter, 
Laurian, in 1954. 


Holmes did not stay long with the police force 
leaving in August 1949 upon realizing that the 
life of a beat copper didn’t really suit him. 
Having just left the world of regular 
employment and pay, Bob decided to follow his 
passion for writing as a full-time career. By 
early 1950 he’d find regular freelance work on 
several small county newspapers as either a 
sports writer or court reporter. 


This was quickly followed with work with the 
news agency PQ, which was based in Fleet 
Street London. At around the same time he 
began submitting short-stories to several of the 
magazines that had sprouted up during the post- 
war years. One such magazines being John Bull. 


By the mid-1950s, Holmes had become 
subeditor for John Bull, eventually reaching the 
level of editor overseeing several of the last 
issues prior to its demise. As well as his editorial 
duties at the time, Holmes still managed to 


contribute several short-stories that were 
published in the 
magazine. Amazingly, 


he also found time to 
contribute _ short-stories 
to several other 
magazines most notably 
to the London Mystery 
Magazine. 


By 1959/60, the heyday 
of these types of 
publications was over, 
due in part to the rise in 
popularity of television. Many of the writers 
from these publications were moving over to 
television, and in 1959, Robert Holmes decided 
to follow suit. 


*) Holmes’ first break in 
| television came in late 
1959 when he got a 
® | job as story-editor on 
the series Knight 
) Errant at Granada 
=| Television. In addition 
to his  script-editor 
' | duties, he contributed 

"four scripts to the 
series’ first season in 
1960 — The Creditor 
(tx: February 16/60), 


The Wall of Death (tx: 
April 26/60), Brother Cain (tx: May 16/60) and 
The King of Kandoga (tx: July 1/60). 


With Knight Errant coming to end in 1961, 
Holmes went on to write scripts for three other 
series — Harper’s West One, a soap opera set in a 
department store: Deadline Midnight, about the 
lives of the people who worked at a large 
newspaper; and Family Solicitor, a legal-based 
soap opera made by Granada Television. 


1962 saw Holmes join the writing team on 
ATV’s Emergency Ward 10 where he was 
responsible for writing an astounding 49 scripts 
during the period June 1962 to December 1963. 
Holmes also contributed a further two scripts 
during the same period to Harper’s West One, 


‘THORACIC 
UNIT 


and he also found time to submit a one-off story 
to the ATV series 24 Hour Call under his 
pseudonym William Hood to cover the fact that 
he was moonlighting from his day job on 
Emergency Ward 10. 


1962 also saw Holmes write for the ITV 
produced police drama, Ghost Squad. 


By 1963, Holmes was getting itchy feet and 
began making plans to leave his duties on 
Emergency Ward 10. Robin Lowe, his agent at 
the time, wrote to the Z-Cars script-editor John 
Hopkins on Holmes’ behalf offering his client’s 
services on the series. After the meeting Holmes 
was invited to submit a storyline to the Z-Cars 
production office. For numerous reasons, it 
would eventually transpire that Holmes wouldn’t 
write for the series. 


By now it was late January 1964 and having 
recently worked with writer Elwyn Jones on a 


proposed TV series for the BBC, Jones referred 
Holmes to Donald Bull who was the script editor 
on the highly popular Dr. Finlay’s Casebook. 
Asked to submit an outline for a potential second 
season episode, Holmes’ was finally 
commissioned to write his first script for a BBC 
production. Shown on BBC 1| on Sunday, May 
10 1964 this would be Holmes’ first paid work 
for the BBC. 


Several weeks later in February 1964, Holmes 
was then asked by Bull to rewrite a script by 
another writer that wasn’t working out. Holmes 
agreed to help out and his version of the script 
was eventually shown in May 1964. While he 
was busy writing that particular script, Bull 
proposed to his bosses at the BBC that Holmes 
be formally appointed Assistant Script Editor on 
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Robert Holmes 


Contributions to the Doctor Who Mythos 


Major characters and concepts created for or debuting in 
a Robert Holmes script include: 


The Krotons 

The Third Doctor 

Dr. Elizabeth “Liz” Shaw 
The Nestene Consciousness 
The Autons 

The Master 

Jo Grant 

Captain Mike Yates 

Sarah Jane Smith 


Gallifrey (first identified as the home world of 
the Time Lords) 


The Sontarans 
Morbius 
The Matrix 


Rassilon 


Borusa 


The Eye of Harmony 


The twelve regenerations/13 lives limit for Time 
Lords 


Romana I 

The Key to Time 
The White Guardian 
The Valeyard 
Sabalom Glitz 


Televised Scripts for Doctor Who 


The Krotons 

The Space Pirates 
Spearhead from Space 
Terror of the Autons 
Carnival of Monsters 
The Time Warrior 


The Ark in Space (based on a script by John 
Lucarotti) 


Pyramids of Mars (credited as Stephen Harris) 


The Brain of Morbius (credited as Robin Bland 
and based on a script by Terrance Dicks) 


The Deadly Assassin 

The Talons of Weng-Chiang 

The Sun Makers 

The Ribos Operation 

The Power of Kroll 

The Caves of Androzani 

The Two Doctors 

The Trial of a Time Lord Parts One to Four 
The Trial of a Time Lord Part Thirteen 


* Robert Holmes was also commissioned to write 
Yellow Fever and How to Cure It for the original 
Season Twenty-Three, but this story was never made. 
It was rumoured to be set in Singapore and feature 
the Master, the Rani and the Autons. 


the series. During the period covering April to 
June 1964, Holmes rewrote four scripts for Dr. 
Finlay’s Casebook. He was also busy writing a 
script for the BBC series Catch Hand during the 
same period. 


By the end of 1964, Holmes would turn 38 and 
had been writing for television for five years. 
During this period he was able to amass a large 
amount of experience and able to hone his craft. 


He had also’ earned 
himself the reputation as 


someone who could 
deliver well-written 
scripts to very tight 
deadlines. 


1965 began with Holmes 
penning his final script for 
Dr. Finlay’s Casebook in 
early January. He briefly 
returned to Emergency 
Ward 10 in early 65 
submitting four scripts under his pseudonym 
William Hood. These episodes were screened in 
March and April 65. 


While Donald tosh really liked Holmes’ idea, it 
was he and producer John Wiles who ultimately 
chose not to use the script due to their feeling 
that some of scenes as written couldn’t be done 
on the series budget. Tosh asked Bob to 
continue to submit ideas to the production 
office. Bob had initially intended to submit 
more outlines for consideration, but for 
whatever reasons, he never did. Tosh, though, 
did keep Holmes’ storyline on file at the Doctor 
Who production office. Little did Bob know at 
the time, but Doctor Who 
would re-enter his life in a 
major way. 
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# With his first brush with 
Doctor Who now passed, 
Holmes provided further 
script writing services on 
a new BBC soap serial, 
199 Park Lane, over 
summer 1965. 


‘~ 


Over the next three years 
— covering the period of 1965 to 1968 — Holmes 
would pen scripts for numerous British 
television series. 


Over the period of 1963-64 the landscape of Holmes contributed two scripts in 1965 for the 


British television had changed a lot. BBC 2 had 
gone on air in April 1964, 
giving UK viewers three 
channels from which to 
choose programming. 
This had a _ knock-on 
effect where more 
programming was needed 
to fill vacant air time. So 
in early 1965 Holmes had 
an idea for science-fiction 
series that he’d pitch to 
the BBC. 


Speaking with Doctor Who Magazine in 1985, 
Holmes explained: 


“T sent an idea in, not as Doctor Who, 
but I sent it to the Drama department as 
a story called ‘The Space Trap’, for 
inclusion in a series they were doing of 
four-part science fiction _ thrillers 
because I thought it was a suitable idea. 
Then I got a letter back from Shaun 
Sutton, the Head of Serials at that time, 
saying that they had decided to 
discontinue the series, [however] he’d 
passed the idea on to ‘Doctor Who’”.! 


As a result, Holmes got in touch with story 
editor Donald Tosh. The two arranged to meet 
up for a chat on April 23, 1965. Tosh apparently 
liked Bob’s idea, so he spent that weekend 
revising the storyline to incorporate the Doctor 
as played by William Hartnell and his then team 
of companions. Holmes submitted the revised 
storyline on April 25, 1965 as a potential four- 
part story. Untitled at the time, the story would 
eventually become known as The Space Trap. 


first series of Public Eye starring Alfred Burke. 
During this period, he was 
also asked by Louis 
Marks, who was script 
editor on the long-running 
crime drama, No Hiding 
Place, to contribute to the 
series. This invite would 
result in two stories that 
aired in March and June 
1965. 


It was around this same 
time that Holmes heard 
from Robert Banks Stewart, his old friend from 
his magazine writing days. Stewart had been 
making his name in television over the past 
several years. Having recently worked on TV’s 
The Avengers, Stewart had convinced his bosses 
at ATV to let him make his own science fiction 
series, Undermind. Stewart sought his old friend 
and asked him to write for the series. This 
resulted in Holmes writing the series’ final two 
episodes — Waves of Sound and End Signal. 


1965 continued to be a banner year for Robert 
Holmes. 1965 would also be the year that he 
had his only encounter with feature films. Roger 
Marshall, who had worked with Holmes on 
Knight Errant and Emergency Ward 10, was 
now involved with Merton Park Studios. 


Bob and I both worked on Emergency 
Ward 10 for a spell in 1963. While doing 
this, we got to know the medical advisor, 
Dr. Phyllis Gibbons. She and Bob were 
always doodling sci-fi ideas. This was 
never my scene so I left ’em to it. Then they 
produced the Invasion idea, which was 


very medical in context. Bob took it to Jack 
Greenwood at Merton Park... For some 
reason, Jack was very wary of using Bob as 
the writer because he’d never worked on 
film. He asked me if I'd do the screenplay 
[and] I told him Bob was a good mate and 
that would not be easy. He was determined 
that Bob wouldn't do it, and if I said no, 
then he’d find someone who'd say yes. I 
called Bob straightaway. Predictably [Bob] 
was very sweet saying he was glad it was 
me rather than somebody else.* 


Invasion was released as a 77 minute black-and- 
white film in October 1965. 


DID YOU KNOW? 


Following on from Holmes’ death, his estate licensed the Autons and the Sontarans for 
use in several independent video spin-offs by Reeltime Pictures and BBV Productions, 
most notably— the Auton Trilogy and Shakedown: Return of the Sontarans. Since 
2005, the revived series has featured the Autons in Rose, and the Sontarans in the two- 
parter The Sontaran Stratagem/he Poison Sky, A Good Man Goes To War and in The 
Sarah Jane Adventures: The Last Sontaran and Enemy of the Bane. Both monsters 
appeared in The Pandorica Opens. The Sontaran, Strax has also become a semi-regular 
character as part of the Paternoster Gang in several Steven Moffat scripts. 


In 2009, through a Doctor Who Magazine a readers’ poll, Robert Holmes story, The 
Caves of Androzani was nominated as the best Doctor Who story of all time. 


Holmes briefly returned to the world of 
magazine writing in late 1965, but in a wholly 
television-related way. He would go on to pen a 
three-part Danger Man story for the recently 
created TV World magazine. He also wrote a 
story featuring the character of John Wilder who 
was a fixture in the series The Plane Makers and 
its spin-off The Power Game. 


Holmes saw 1965 go out in style when he 
contributed another episode to the series No 
Hiding Place which aired on December 15. 


It appears that sometime in the early months of 
1966, Holmes was commissioned to write an 
episode for the ITC series Danger Man (Patrick 
Macgoohan). But, for reasons unknown, it 
appears that the story was never made despite 
Bob retaining a completed script in his personal 
files for years. 


Mid-1966 saw Holmes produce a further two 
episodes of No Hiding Place which aired on 
ATV June 16/66 (The Night Walker) and July 
6/66 (Golden Boy). This was followed by two 


further scripts for ABC’s Public Eye which aired 
on August 20 and September 17. 


Holmes’ final piece of work in 1966 was for the 
ABC produced series Jntrigue which aired on 
November 19/66. 


In early 1967, Holmes began writing for the 
Granada television series Mr. Rose, which 


starred actor William Mervyn. Bob contributed 
two stories for the series’ first season — The Jolly 


Swagman and The eee Ghost which aired on | 


March 17/67 and March 24/67. 


Up next was Holmes’ final script for No Hiding 
Place which was screen on June 8/67. Holmes 
spent the bulk of the year developing two series 
ideas. The first was a revamp of his idea for 
Time Over Again, which he submitted to BBC 
Head of Drama Andrew Osborn on May 20/67. 
The basic premise of this series was to trace the 
course of a man’s professional career and life 
over 25 years. 


The second series idea, submitted in December 
67, was titled Schizo, postulating the idea that 
there were rises in the amount of schizophrenia 
cases being reported around the world. But, 
instead of suggestion that these individuals were 
experiencing extreme mental conditions, they 
were in reality on the path to becoming supra- 
homo sapiens, man’s next evolutionary stage. 


Holmes managed to squeeze in two further 
scripts for Public Eye which both aired in March 
1968. However, 1968 would prove to be the year 
where things changed for Robert Holmes and 
where his name would be associated with the 
world’s longest-running science-fiction series 


, lineup of the Doctor and companions. 


for the next 20 years. 


The exact sequence of events of how Doctor 
Who came back into the life of Robert Holmes 
has become somewhat hazy and unclear over the 
years, but it does appear that while one day 
sorting through some old files, Holmes came 
across his original storyline for The Space Trap. 
Writing to producer Peter Bryant on May 20, 
1968 Bob sent in the original two-page storyline 
asking if the story could be used for the then 
Both 
script editor Derrick Sherwin and producer Peter 
Bryant liked the idea and Holmes was formally 
commissioned on May 31, 1968 to provide a 


revised version of the storyline called The Space 
Trap and featuring the second Doctor, Jamie and 
Zoe. 


“..we were moving house and when I 
was clearing out my desk I came across 
the thing [The Space Trap] and thought 
‘Well that’s not too bad’, so I rehashed it 
specifically for ‘Doctor Who’ and sent it 
in again. Terrance Dicks was script- 
editor by then and he commissioned it.’ 


Holmes’ revised storyline, now retitled The 
Trap, was delivered to Terrance Dicks on June 
14, 1968. The storyline met with Dicks’ 
approval and Bob was commissioned to provide 
a four-part story under the title Doctor Who and 
the Space Trap. Scripts were to be delivered by 


August 1, 1968. 


It was around this same time when series regular 
Fraser Hines (Jamie McCrimmon) had decided to 
leave the series. As a result, the production office 
contacted Holmes and asked him revise the 
storyline to include new companion Nik. Hines 
eventually changed his mind about leaving when 
series star Patrick Troughton managed to 
convince Hines to stay and that the two could 
depart together at the end of the season. (It would 
later transpire that Troughton, Hines and Wendy 
Padbury would leave at the season end.) Again 
the storyline had to be modified to insert Jamie 
back into the action. 


be filled. Holmes and Terrance Dicks talked 
about possible replacement stories, and it was on 


October 22, 1968 that Holmes submitted a 
storyline called The Aliens in the Blood for 
Dicks’ approval. 


Dicks liked the idea but felt it still needed a few 
minor changes. Holmes was happy to make the 
changes but it seems that the story would 
eventually be dropped. Instead, around 
November 9, 1968, it appears Derrick Sherwin 
commissioned Holmes to write a story for a six- 
part adventure called Doctor Who and the Space 
Pirates. Over the next couple of weeks, Holmes 
was asked to provide a detailed scene breakdown 

and eventually commissioned 


a 


¢)to produce full scripts with 
various delivery dates 
throughout December 1968 
and early 1969. 


“The Space Pirates was 
i commissioned and I didn’t 
have any problems writing 
it. The key to the script for 


me was the Cargo 
04 


“(The Space Pirates] was 
originally intended as a 


Meanwhile, during all this to-ing and fro-ing 
with The Space Trap, another story by Dick 
Sharples, planned as part of the season fell 
through, resulting in The Space Trap being 
moved ahead in the schedule. Now called The 
Krotons, this story was scheduled to follow on 
from the Cybermen epic, The Invasion. 


With The Space Trap now moved ahead in the 
production schedule, this left a gap that needed to 


four-part story, but at the last minute 
became a six-parter when one of their 
other six-parters fell through, so I went 
back and reworked some of it. I remember 
that the germ, that got me going on it, was 
this odd captain type chap in his battered 
space vessel who, every time it went 
wrong, kicked it or hit it with a beer bottle 
and got a result. I can’t remember too 
much about it, but my wife insists it is 
better than any of the others I’ve done.’”” 


| It was the commission of these two stories that 
| began Robert Holmes’ association with Doctor 


Who for the next twenty years. He would go on 
to write a further 16 scripts for the show, and it is 
this major contribution to Doctor Who over the 
years that earned him his reputation as a reliable, 
hard-working, dedicated, imaginative and highly 
respected writer. His legacy would go on to 
survive long past the era of the original 1963-89 
series and well into the time of the revised series. 
Many writers of the new series consider his 
stories to be the benchmark to strive for and as 
examples of the series at its very best. He was 
truly a brilliant writer. 


Robert Holmes died after a short illness on May 
24, 1986. 


| Bob Furnell 
Scans courtesy Greg Bakun 
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Further Reading... 


Richard Molesworth 


Robert Holmes: A Life In Words 
By Richard Molesworth 
Paperback published by Telos Books 2013 
ISBN: 9781845830915 


Robert Holmes’ life is a story in itself. A story 
worthy of many words, woven with a skill 
similar to that of Holmes’ own pen. But instead 
of that here is some twoddle by me... 


Holmes joined the army at the age of eighteen 
and became the youngest commissioned officer 
in the entire British army in the Second World 
War. Having lied about his age to join up might 
have aided this accolade somewhat. His ability to 
pull off such a stunt led him to comment “You 
know Jo, I sometimes think that military 
intelligence is a contradiction in terms.” Legend 
had it that Jo was a female posing as a male 
officer to do her bit for Queen and Country, and 
avoiding shower time as often as possible. 
Holmes kept the morale up on the battlefields 
with cries of “No one can destroy the Nestenes!” 
and “They’re Autons! Bullets can’t stop them!” 
The other squaddies would laugh at his 
imagination; one time Jo laughed so hard her 
stick-on moustache fell off. Though the others 
were amused, Holmes delivered them with a 
seriousness and belief that made him think he 
should look for a career where his opinions 
garnered more respect, the press perhaps. But for 
now his next calling was the police... 


Training at Hendon Police College, Holmes 
graduated at the top of his class and started in 
post for the Metropolitan Police at Bow Street 
police station. His detective skills and convenient 
surname led him to a reoccurring and frustrating 
comparison to Sherlock Holmes, to the extent 
that Robert bore the nickname ‘Holmes of Bow 
Street’. A large player in the christening of this 
name was the delivery of his deductive powers in 
‘The Case of the Controller’s Finger’ which he 
summarised when apprehending the crook with 
“Never trust a man with dirty fingernails!” But at 
the same time as walking the beat and keeping 
the streets clean of wrongdoers, Holmes was 
getting restless. Over time he ferreted away an 
idea for a script which would help distance him 
from Sherlock. The story revolved around a great 
man who dresses and behaves like Sherlock 
Holmes but isn’t. Oh the irony, he thought. This 
character gets involved with a crime and aids the 
police, knowing all the answers before anyone 
else can say “Ello, Ello, Ello” and wins out at the 
end of the day. Oh and just for giggles he threw 
in a giant rat. But before he saw such a 
production come to fruition, he spied another 
career change. It was whilst he was giving 


evidence in court with the police that he became 
captivated by the fast-writing speeds of the 
gathered journalists. He wanted to write that fast, 
he wanted to feel the cramps in his hand as the 
pen scratched the paper. Upholding justice was 
nothing when you could be writing really, really, 
really fast. He practised night after night 
proclaiming “Sleep is for tortoises!”, writing and 
re-writing his own career motto: “A straight line 
may be the shortest distance between two points, 
but it is by no means the most interesting.” With 
these words ringing in his ears and his knackered 
hands he resigned from the police force and 
headed for a life in the press... 


Holmes went on to work in local and national 
newspapers slipping in warnings of the Nestenes 


The rest, as they say, is history and 
what a history it was; rich in 
character, dialogue, scares, blatant 
rants at the taxman and continuing 
attempts to annoy Mary Whitehouse. 
“Great jumping gobstoppers!” indeed. 


whenever he could until a break in television 
came with a contribution to the medical soap 
Emergency — Ward 10. The show followed the 
rounds of ‘the Doctor’ and his patients, most of 
them alien, most of them angry and all hell bent 
on destruction once they were back on their feet 
or feets depending on the race. Of the most 
memorable regulars was Sutekh who was always 
being admitted with a bout of something or other, 
greeting every nurse who encountered him with 
“Kneel before the might of Sutekh!” This 
catchphrase still gets a laugh around hospital 
wards around the country to this day — and a few 
slapped faces when uttered to nurses. With this 
break Holmes handed in his press card and 
regaled the gathering revellers at his leaving 
party with a speech that went like this: “Homo 
sapiens. What an inventive, invincible species. 
It’s only a few million years since they crawled 
up out of the mud and learned to walk. Puny, 
defenceless bipeds. They’ve survived flood, 
famine and plague. They’ve survived cosmic 
wars and holocausts. And now, here they are, out 
among the stars, waiting to begin a new life. 
Ready to outsit eternity. They’re indomitable. 
Indomitable.” Bill from the features desk was 
seen to snap his favourite pencil in a jealous rage 


whilst Nancy from wages ran to the ladies to 
empty her stomach of free sandwiches. Clearly a 
career in the arts was calling Robert, and stories 
leading with headlines like ‘Bin Man Forgets 
Bins’ and ‘Dog Barks Loudly at Cat, Twice’ 
were restraining a great talent. 


As with most of the cast from Emergency — Ward 
10 Holmes ended up working on Doctor Who. He 
had submitted a science-fiction piece that the 
good folk at the BBC suggested he send the Who 
team’s way. There was a ‘fruitful’ meeting with 
script editor Donald Tosh, which one can only 
assume means that there was a lot of fruit 
consumed as Tosh seemingly filled the script 
with the scrap paper he took home for his kids to 
draw on, and so Holmes moved onto other 
projects. Undeterred like an ex-army man with a 
gun, an ex-policeman with a search warrant or an 
ex-press officer with a new notepad, Holmes 
resubmitted his idea to Terrance Dicks in 1968. 
Everyone’s favourite ‘Uncle’ greeted it and 
Holmes with open arms. Except for that time that 
Holmes rewrote Dicks’ The Brain of Morbius. 
Boy, Uncle Terry was angwy that day! He was 
quoted as saying; “Months of delicate hard work 
and now look at it, you ham-fisted bun vendor!” 
In the end the name ‘Robin Bland’ was stuck on 
the script and poor Robin never wrote for the 
BBC again. The rest, as they say, is history and 
what a history it was; rich in character, dialogue, 
scares, blatant rants at the taxman and continuing 
attempts to annoy Mary Whitehouse. “Great 
jumping gobstoppers!” indeed. 


Robert Holmes passed away on 24 May, 1986. 
He was a man who lived four careers, and 
produced a quality of work that a team of 
Hollywood writers could not muster in 759 years. 
He was entitled to his fabrication and his legacy 
and his continued god-like worship among 
Doctor Who fans. Amen. 


Disclaimer — this is a work of parody and though 
the quotes are indeed the works or words of 
Robert Holmes and the careers mentioned are 
true, the situations in which they are presented 
are fiction. 


Further Disclaimer — if you needed to read the 
disclaimer to understand the meaning of this 
article, them “All right! I confess, I confess. I 
confess to your being a bigger idiot than I 
thought.” That was Holmes, too. 


" 
.* 


THE KROTONS 


SEASON 6 ~ DECEMBER 28/68-JANUARY 10/60 


Everyone has to start somewhere, and Robert 
Holmes began writing for Doctor Who with a 
story called ‘The Trap’ which he’d written for a 
BBC anthology program and, when rejected, 
submitted to Doctor Who in 1965. Terrance 
Dicks, who was an assistant script editor in 
1968, decided to work on this old script as a 
back-up in case other stories in development 
might fall through. They did; and when ‘Prison 
in Space’ proved unworkable, Dicks brought 
forth The Krotons, which was broadcast on 
BBC One starting in the last Saturday of 
1968. 


The plot of The Krotons is clear, but not 
very straightforward. The titular aliens 
have crash landed on the planet of the 
humanoid Gonds, where they have gone 
into a form of hibernation while their 
machines operate a teaching facility to 
measure the brain development of the 
Gonds. Those Gonds who exhibit ‘high 
brains’ are recruited to aid in piloting the 
Krotons’ spacecraft to leave the planet. 


Robert Holmes did a credible job in 
adapting the original story for Doctor 
Who. The time travellers are key to 
moving the plot along, with the Doctor and 
Zoe forming a double act to confront and 
confound the aliens while in the process 
working out the mystery and finding the 
Krotons’ cleverly concealed weakness. 
Jamie also has his role to play, with an 
early well-staged fight with Eelek’s toady 
Axus, helping Beta make large quantities 
of acid, and launching his own assault on 
the Krotons. 


One of the subtle aspects of the plot is that 
the Gonds have hardly developed over the 
thousands of years of their being 
dominated and ‘taught’ by the Krotons. 
These alien invaders have failed to 
understand how humanoids develop, and have 
‘exhausted’ (killed) those ‘companions’ who 
would have been vital to improving the Gonds’ 
intelligence. If this story had been a stand-alone 
tale, as intended, I’m sure this would have been 
examined more closely. As it is it becomes a 
side issue as the focus is on the time travellers’ 
breaking the pattern to end the stagnation of 
Gond society. 


I first saw The Krotons in the autumn of 1981, 
not long after it was broadcast as part of ‘The 
Five Faces of Doctor Who’ on BBC Two. Given 
that this story and The Three Doctors were the 
only Second Doctor adventures I’d ever seen it 
had a profound and positive effect on my 


understanding of this incarnation of the Time 
Lord. I enjoyed the familial relationship between 
the Doctor and his companions. What I 
particularly like about the story, however, is the 
use of humour which fits so smoothly into the 
storyline. This is a trademark of Robert Holmes’ 
writing, which he continued to use successfully 
throughout his time contributing to Doctor Who. 


Part Two, in the Learning Hall, just before Zoe 


machine alone... 


Selris: This is the most advanced machine. 
Perhaps he can’t answer the questions?" 

Zoe: Of course he can. The Doctor’s almost as 
clever as I am. 


Rarely for Doctor Who there is an education 
element in this story. The original mandate for 
the series, as outlined by the show’s creator 
Sydney Newman (only a couple of days 
away from the 100th anniversary of his 
birth as I write this) is that the stories 
should be instructive as well as 
entertaining. In The Krotons we find the 
Doctor picking up some mica, and of 
‘| course knowing the interesting properties 
of this mineral means he gets to use it 
later to open the outer door of the 
Dynotrope. There’s also Zoe showing her 
knowledge of Tellurium, which is the 
basic element of the Krotons’ existence; 
and it is the hidden knowledge of the 
production and uses of acids which 
proves to be critical to the Krotons’ 
defeat. You can already see in your 
mind’s eye the children and parents 
breaking out their encyclopedias to find 
out more... 


The main weaknesses in the story are 
common for Doctor Who in the 1960s. 
The inability to properly edit scenes and 
the small budget for special effects result 
in the production team’s ambitious reach 
very much exceeding their grasp. The 
very wooden sets, some poor model work 
(the Gond city), props and scenes that 
don’t quite live up to expectations (the 
spare sets inside the Dynotrope 
spaceship; the message door that doesn’t 
open properly in the first scene with the 
Gonds; Beta in two places at once 


does something rash... 

Jamie: Zoe, watch him (The Doctor). You know 
what he’s like. 

Zoe: Oh, don’t worry, Jamie. ll make sure he 
doesn’t do anything rash. 


Part Two, in the Learning Hall, the Doctor is 
speaking to Gond leader Selris... 


The Doctor: Yes, well, Zoe is something of a 
genius. It can be very irritating at times!" 


Part Two, in the Learning Hall, Zoe has taken 
the Kroton’s test and has been summoned to 
enter the machine. The Doctor intends to take 
the test as well so she doesn't have to go in the 


between scenes; Jamie standing still 
when he’s supposed to be running into the 
Learning Hall, etc.). On the other hand, the use 
of ‘pattern recognition’ as the cliffhanger to the 
first episode, and the “gas jets’ as the Krotons’ 
weapon — plus the scene where this weapon is 
used to attack the TARDIS — work rather well. 


The acting is variable, with Gilbert Wynne’s 
Shakespearean theatrical Thara confronting 
Philip Madoc’s subtle deep-toned villain Eelek, 
while James Copeland’s Selris struggles to keep 
his Scottish accent under control. On a plus 
point James Cairncross’ Beta is excellent 
throughout and his scenes with Jamie playing 
around with acid (don’t try this at home — 
seriously, don’t!) are enjoyable and help to 
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propel the plot. Much was made of the Brummie 
and sort-of-South African accents of the two 
Krotons. To me they sound just fine. Very alien 
and menacing. (Besides — doesn’t every planet 
have a north — and a south!). The acting 
highlight, of course, is how well Patrick 


Troughton and Wendy Padbury play off each 
other in their scenes together — a dance of one- 
upmanship and mutual concern which is simply a 


THE SPACE P 


delight. 


REVIEWED 


It’s the last gap in our knowledge. The last time 
Doctor Who’s past is invisible to us, preserved 
only by a soundtrack, a Target novelisation, the 
odd publicity snap and one episode kept by the 
BBC because of ‘historical significance’. That 
the BBC criteria for historical significance was a 
technical rather than creative one (it was 
recorded on 35mm film, unusual for a studio- 
bound show) shows the mindset of those 
presiding over the BBC Archives in 1969 — I 
doubt there are many fans who are overly 
enthused that Episode Two of this serial 
exists rather than significant milestones such 
as the final episode of The Daleks’ Master 
Plan or the first episode of The Power of the 
Daleks. After all, this story’s as close as 
Doctor Who ever came to pure filler. 


That’s not intended as a knock on the story, 
more a reflection on the circumstances of its 
production. Terrance Dicks is on record as 
saying that his ambition extended to making 
sure the BBC didn’t have to show the Test 
Card for 25 minutes in a Saturday teatime and 
that’s clearly influenced by his baptism into 
Doctor Who. By all accounts, the production 
office was chaotic, with producer Peter 
Bryant in ill-health and Patrick Troughton, 
who was unhappy with the show’s demanding 
production schedule, ready to quit. Dicks and 
Derrick Sherwin kept the show on the air 
through the twin engines of cunning and 
desperation — they shifted The Krotons 
forward to cover one gap, elongated The War 
Games to cover the loss of another story, and, 
with few other places to turn, found that the 
chap who'd sent in an old rejected story again 
just in case, could turn out some decent ideas 
to save their bacon. Without that we might 
have faced 16 weeks of The War Games, 
which might have been a bit much for everyone. 
This is where we can see the story’s more 
significant than it first appears. Script editors 
tend to like writers who can come up with ideas 
and deliver workable scripts at short notice, and 
tend to give them more work. It’s Holmes 
coming up with a usable story at short notice 
here which means Dicks will regularly turn to 
him for scripts throughout his script editorship. 


Another highlight is the ‘music’. I put this in 
single quotes because it’s more like a rhythmic 
play of hums, gurgles and beeps, courtesy of the 
BBC Radiophonic Workshop’s Brian Hodgson. 
The strange electronic soundscape make this 
serial stand out and works in the context of the 
story. A CD soundtrack of The Krotons was 
released by Silva Screen in 2013. 


SEASON 6 ~ MARCH 8-APRIL 12/69 


Regardless of the quality of the story, without 
this Holmes might not have played quite so 
significant a role in the show’s future. 


Obviously, a desperate script editor (one who had 
to hand the editing of this story back to Sherwin) 
is not a difficult sell, but Holmes wasn’t taking 


If taken as one of the best examples of the 
Second Doctor’s adventures, The Krotons falls 
rather short. If you’re looking for a Second 
Doctor story that highlights the main characters 
and presents a one-off encounter with a truly 
alien race, you will be served well by this 
adventure. 


| Dean Shewring 


they’ve always carried a hint of romanticised 
rebellion, from Errol Flynn, through the cool 
offshore ‘pirate’ DJs through to Johnny Depp’s 
Keith Richards impersonation in the Pirates of 
the Caribbean series. You can’t fail to pique 
interest with that — the only thing missing is an 
exclamation mark on the end to add a frisson of 
extra urgency. That’s the hard work of an 


chances and used the Steven Moffat logic of a 
tarty title to try and sell the story. Space was a 
magic word in the late 1960s, with the USA and 
USSR pushing to try and put a man on the moon. 


It meant the white heat of the exciting 
technological revolution, something to set the 
pulse racing. And then there were pirates. They 
might have been a nasty bunch in real life but 


idea, the only thing left after that is to come 
up with a story to match. 


The title is something of a lie, though. Not 
in the sense of there being no pirates in 
space — there self-evidently are — but 
because it’s more of a genre mash-up. The 
emphasis on the pirate element distracts 
from this being a three-way cross between 
pirates, sci-fi and Westerns. The story itself 
is more about the lawlessness of the 
frontier, where it’s difficult to maintain law 
and order. Sure, this applies to pirates on 
the high seas but as written it’s as much a 
riff on the Western genre as it is on piracy. 
It’s most blatant in the character of Milo 
Clancey. In case the visual clues of a 
cowboy shirt, neckerchief and American 
accent aren’t quite blatant enough we’re 
also told he’s a pioneer exploring the (to 
coin a phrase) frontier in space, staking 
claims much as happened when the 
American West Coast was being explored 
and mapped for the first time. Caven’s 
| pirates aren’t so much analogous to the 
likes of Blackbeard or Long John Silver but 
more to the claim jumpers and gangs of the 
old West who’d happily take what other 
people claimed by brute force. That they’ re 
flying around in spaceships is a surface 
distraction. Caven and his crew lack the 
swashbuckling flamboyance found in Errol Flynn 
films and instead have all the venality of men 
trying to get rich quick by stealing the hard work 
of others. General Hermack and his crew are the 
sheriffs trying to enforce the law far from Earth 
in this scenario, and Madeleine Issigri is the 
femme fatale with fetching headgear (at least I’m 
assuming that’s intended to be headgear and not 
her hairstyle). Really, this is Space Cowboys, 


years before Hollywood stole the title. 


In this sense, we can see Robert Holmes 
properly coming to grips with Doctor Who. 
Juxtaposition of unlikely story elements is part 
of what makes the show tick over. It’s evident 
elsewhere though that Holmes is quickly 
learning how Doctor Who stories work. The 
Krotons was infamously a generic science- 
fiction story, with the Doctor and his 
companions inserted when Holmes realised he 
could sell it to the production office. The Space 
Pirates on the other hand is the work of 
someone who knows the show but wants to pull 
it in interesting directions. From the standard 
base-under-siege template, Holmes lifts 
Hermack and his crew, the under pressure 
authority figure prone to blame subordinates 
when things don’t go as he wants them. For all 
his cowboy styling Clancey is a maverick in the 
tradition of Penley from The Ice Warriors, the 
maverick who doesn’t like to rely on technology. 
And Caven? Well, there aren’t any hissing aliens 
around but he’s the equivalent figure here who 
no doubt would happily sell his species out for 
thirty pieces of argonite. Holmes though is 
trying something the show hasn’t done since The 
Daleks’ Master Plan, presenting a space opera 
with lots of messing about in some nicely 
realised spaceships. After nearly three years of 
confined spaces and just before the imminent 


format change limits the series once more, 
Holmes is taking the opportunity to try 
something no one else is doing with chases 
through space and a sense of the actual scale 
that’d be involved in space travel. He’s also 
bringing in his sense of humour, with Clancey 
being Holmes’s first baroquely comic creation 
but sadly undermined by not having a partner to 
bounce off. In future, Holmes would rarely 
forget that unless you’ve got a comic genius 
around, you’re better off setting up a double act. 
Gordon Gostelow’s hammy performance doesn’t 
quite get the best from the script, despite a 
charming improvisation of Over the Rainbow. 
Holmes is learning quickly, and that involves 
watching his own mistakes and not making them 
twice. 


All these elements are quite promising on their 
own, as is the double and treble crossing of the 
plot. The story’s biggest flaw though is how it 
treats the TARDIS crew. They don’t enter the 
story until quite late in the first episode and even 
then spend it avoiding the pirates. From there 
they’re stuck away from the developing action 
until the end of the second episode. Whilst this 
means the story chugs along at a reasonable rate 
it means that the episode minimizes the show’s 
greatest weapon — the charm of the leading man. 
There’s a lovely moment with a non-sconic 


screwdriver but otherwise we spend much of the 
time watching them run around in circles. It’s a 
very Holmes thing — he often doesn’t appear 
overly concerned with telling a Doctor Who 
story but one in which the time travellers 
become accidentally involved — he’s at it even 
with his most acclaimed script, The Caves of 
Androzani. The vast trouble is that very little of 
what we see in the remaining episode or hear 
from the soundtrack is memorable. There are no 
horrifying aliens, the model work is beautifully 
done but not overly memorable and neither is 
there the kind of villain Kevin Stoney made 
work so well elsewhere in the series. There’s no- 
one for Troughton to memorably confront, and 
few great lines. A lot of solid, but not great 
performances. It’s not necessarily bad, it’s 
simply unmemorable, the kind of story that sees 
cast and crew heading for a finish line and 
simply churning something out to occupy a few 
weeks before the big finale. Ultimately, from 
what we can see, its lack of reputation is entirely 
deserved, but even in this kind of filler story it’s 
fascinating to watch Robert Holmes come to 
grips with the show he’d eventually prove to be 
the master of. 


| Jon Arnold 


SPEARHEAD FROM SPACE 


SEASON 7 ~ JANUARY 3-24/70 


How fun — and stressful — must it have been to 
have written an episode introducing a brand-new 
incarnation of the Doctor? I’d imagine very 
much so as Robert Holmes welcomed Jon 
Pertwee as the Third Doctor in his premiere 
serial, Spearhead from Space (1970), a title I 
never really understood as there was no physical 
spearhead involved. However, the “spearhead” 
could be a colloquial term describing the 
invasion, as it strikes at a concentrated point, but 
the damage it causes hurts not just the collision 
point. 


Recently exiled to Earth and forced to 
regenerate, the Third Doctor collapses out from 
the TARDIS, and into an urgent matter, one that 
only he can solve — along with UNIT of course, 
which becomes a Doctor Who staple in this 
serial. 


The New Doctor 

Once again, for the second time in Doctor Who 
history, a new Doctor is unveiled to fans, but 
this time he has no companions, nor a working 
TARDIS, to help him cope with his forced 
regeneration. Now, I have noticed a trend 
amongst some incarnations of the Doctor and 
that is how many times they are hurt within an 


episode. Now, in my opinion, Tom Baker’s 
Doctor takes the cake as he trips, gets shot, gets 
shoved, etc., etc. in nearly every episode. 
However, I think Jon Pertwee takes the award 


for all this happening the most within one part of 


a serial; he gets quite the whomping in his 


debut! Hospitalized, kidnapped, shot, and 
hospitalized again, all within  twenty-ish 
minutes. 


A new Doctor means new rules, and this Doctor 
had no qualms about taking somebody else’s 
clothing, and car, in order to leave hospital to 
travel to UNIT headquarters. This is where he 
gets his iconic velvet blazer and cape 
combination. Oh, and that car he stole? He had 
taken quite a liking to it, and told the Brigadier 
that getting a new car similar to it may persuade 
him to stay. If you know anything about the 
Third Doctor’s vehicle of choice, you would 
realize that he nearly blackmailed UNIT in order 
to get his car, Bessie. Like I said, new Doctor 
means new rules. 


New Monsters 

Just because there’s a new incarnation of the 
Doctor, that doesn’t necessarily mean there 
should automatically be a new villain, but this is 


Doctor Who, and a new villain is the perfect way 
to introduce the Third Doctor. Everything is 
new. Spearhead from Space was the serial that 
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wrote the introduction to an entire era from 
scratch. The Doctor is exiled to Earth with no 
companion alongside him. New companions, a 
new job, a new personality... why shouldn’t 
there be a new alien creature? The Nestenes, who 
have the mental ability to control everything 
plastic — especially shop mannequins, evidently. 
With the creation of the collective Nestene mind 
— the Nestene Consciousness — a new foe was 
introduced, to show off the new characteristics 
and mindset of this new Doctor. 


New and Old Faces 

With a brand-new start for this new incarnation, 
there must be the introduction of a fresh 
companion. Liz Shaw is hired by Brigadier 
Lethbridge-Stewart to be part of UNIT. She soon 
becomes a scientific advisor of sorts, a role the 
Doctor will soon fill himself. She is an 
intelligent, strong-headed woman, who was 
written to break out of the stereotypical, televised 
female role, something the show has done for 
over fifty years. Liz is skeptical of alien life, as 
well as the police box in the lab being something 
of a space ship, however, her understanding and 
acceptance of those aforementioned concepts 
don’t come in an over-the-top “bang,” but 
smoothly. She doesn’t question it, she doesn’t 


complain about it, she accepts it as if it were 
another scientific concept in her everyday life. 


I mean with a charismatic character such as the 
Doctor, why wouldn’t she come to accept these 
concepts? Especially with the Third Doctor’s 
charm... 


However, while there was a new face added to 
the show, an old face made a return: Brigadier 
Alistair Gordon Lethbridge-Stewart. He first met 
the Doctor during his second incarnation (The 
Web of Fear, 1968), and made a further 
appearance when UNIT was first introduced (The 
Invasion, 1968). Now he becomes a permanent 
character, alongside UNIT, during the Third 
Doctor’s tenure. The Brigadier goes on to meet 
many other Doctor incarnations, and quickly 
becomes a fan favorite — at least for me. 


Classic Who and Modern Who 

Now, if you are a fan of the modern era of 
Doctor Who, you may have noticed some 
parallels — or at least one MAJOR parallel. In 
The Eleventh Hour (2010), Matt Smith’s Doctor 
took his clothing from the hospital Rory worked 
at, and, in The Lodger (2010) the Eleventh 
Doctor was naked, in the shower, singing. These 


two... incidents... happened first with the Third 
Doctor. Every Doctor needs a new look, and with 
the hospital taking away his old threads, he 
needed new ones in order to escape, and track 
down his TARDIS. To avoid capture, he quickly 
jumped in a shower, and started to sing at the top 
of his lungs — subtle, right? However, he then 
takes the clothing of the last person to enter, and 
swaggers out the doors of the hospital, now 
donning what would be his trademark velvet 
blazer and cape combination. I’d like to think 
that the Eleventh Doctor doing these things in 
two separate episodes were somewhat of an 
homage — and if not that, then a really, really, 
convincing coincidence! 


Concluding Thoughts 
Robert Holmes was given a challenge, and he 
completed it one hundred percent, giving us a 
new companion, a new alien creature, bringing 
back old friends, and creating one heck of a 
Doctor. Within one episode we could already tell 
the dynamics between the Third Doctor and Liz 
Shaw, the Third Doctor and the Brigadier, and 
even the Brigadier and Liz Shaw. Plus, the Third 
Doctor blackmailing the Brigadier for a new car 
was hilarious! 

| Jessica Chaleff 


TERROR OF THE AUTONS 


SEASON 8 ~ JANUARY 2-23/71 


Terror of the Autons is a story of firsts. It’s the 
first serial of season eight, the first sequel of the 
Pertwee years, and marks the first appearances of 
Jo Grant, Mike Yates and the Master. Not all of 
this can be attributed to Robert Holmes; Barry 
Letts and Terrence Dicks created these concepts, 
gifting the Doctor with a new companion, a new 
archenemy and a new soldier to shout at. It was 
Holmes, though, who made the concepts into 


characters, before Katy Manning, Roger Delgado UIA | UU | Hil] 


and Richard Franklin brought them to life. 


This is where Holmes’ skill for erudite and witty 


dialogue truly reaches its heights, winning his 


place as perhaps the greatest character writer in 


Doctor Who’s history. Jo Grant isn’t a silly girl, 
she’s “a ham-fisted bun-vendor!” Scientists make 


cracks about hydrogen emission lines (ah, the | 


quiet sophistication of the fart joke). 


Lord agent says everything you need to know 
about his relationship with his people and with 
the Master. Pertwee is especially aloof and 
arrogant in this story, but he’s also fragile and 
easily cowed. He sheepishly defends himself as 
the Time Lord points out the Master’s superior 
academic record, and hasn’t the guts to tell Jo to 
get packing. The relish both he and the Master 
display when confronting each other sets out 
their rivalry from the off, beginning forty-six 


HUH MOTT THAT 


| 


years and counting of clashes between the two 
time travellers. 


Bringing back the Autons is a clever choice. The 
Master’s alliance with the Nestene makes the 
danger he poses clear, and the use of an 
established monster, fresh in the memory at the 
time of broadcast, streamlines the storytelling. 
Nonetheless, Holmes explores the Autons’ 


affinity for plastic in new ways, exploring the 
concept through more interesting means than in 
Spearhead from Space (1970). Indeed, Rose 
(2005), broadcast over thirty years later, draws 
more on this second Auton adventure than the 
first in many regards, both stories taking the idea 
of living plastic to its logical conclusions. Both 
stories display a grim sense of humour, but 
Holmes’ is the more disturbing of the two. 
Combined with Letts’ (uncredited) direction, 
Holmes’ script creates some memorably 
disturbing moments. A man is swallowed by an 


* inflatable chair composed from some tar-like 
8} polymer; daffodils spray a suffocating film into 


the faces of their victims; a telephone cord makes 


* a valiant attempt to take out the series’ star. 


*| The Autons themselves are even creepier than in 


their debut, although quite why they wear those 


| hideous clown masks over their heads isn’t clear 


— why aren’t they simply molded like that? Still, 
whenever a clown or human mask is removed, 
the Auton’s face is even blanker and more 
inhuman than before. They’re the best example 
of the many emotionless, subhuman creatures in 
the series, more disquieting even than the 
Cybermen or the gas-masked zombies. Pushing 
this even further is some of the best stunt work in 
the series’ history from Terry Walsh, who is 
mowed down by Yates’ car and knocked over a 


cliff, only to get back to his feet and relentlessly 
continue his pursuit. No wonder they got in 
trouble. 


It’s unarguable that Zerror of the Autons 1s 
visually arresting, albeit not always for the right 
reasons. Letts goes a bit CSO mad in this serial, 
using the yellowscreen technique for absolutely 
everything he can, whether or not it makes any 
sense to. Still, this does allow such images as the 
floating Time Lord, the shrunken scientist and 
the tiny, hideous Auton doll (hardly the most 
market-friendly ploy since no one in their right 


REVIEWED 


We all know how important Robert Holmes 
became to Doctor Who in the mid-1970s. As 
script editor he presided over one of Doctor 
Who’s most fondly remembered and successful 
eras. With Tom Baker’s grin, scarf and bag of 
jelly babies to reassure viewers he took the show 
to some dark and thrilling places, arguably 
rendering the last half of the programme's 
twentieth century run a reaction to the era he and 
Philip Hinchcliffe produced. What’s not noted 
enough is his influence in the years immediately 
preceding it. From almost nowhere he goes from 
jobbing scriptwriter to the go-to guy to handle 
important changes. Introduce a new Doctor? 
There he is with Spearhead from Space. 
Producer needs to reformat the show? Here’s a 
template with Terror of the Autons. New 
companion introduced? Jo and Sarah Jane make 
their debuts in Holmes scripts. At the important 
turning points, there’s Holmes. 


Which leaves Carnival of Monsters. On its own 
it doesn’t necessarily seem that important. The 
truth is it’s Terrance Dicks entrusting Holmes 
with a big change to the series once again. 
Carnival is the first story of the second Pertwee 
era: the first one after Letts and Dicks have 
finally dispensed with the format bequeathed 
them by Derrick Sherwin. They’ ve been pushing 
at it before with the three stories that saw the 
Doctor on a mission for the Time Lords (The 
Three Doctors could arguably constitute a 
fourth) but Carnival is the first story in Doctor 
Who’s history where he’s not either running 
from his own people or imprisoned on one 
planet by them. This is arguably the first story of 
Doctor Who as we know it: the first time we’ve 
seen the Doctor travel for the sheer joy of it with 
a companion who wants to see the universe 
rather than being kidnapped or unable to return 
to their own time. It’s the beginning of modern 
Doctor Who, the one that will endure into the 
twenty-first century, hidden in the show’s first 
overt comedy since The Gunfighters in 1966. 


It’s probably no accident that Carnival is a 


mind would want to take that thing home). Much 
of the story takes place in a circus, certainly an 
imaginative setting, albeit on the very fringes of 
one so that nothing costs more money than is 
absolutely necessary. (It’s surprising really that 
they didn’t just CSO in some stock footage of a 
big top show.) 


For all its visual strangeness and unsettling 
monsters, Zerror of the Autons really lives on its 
characters, from the adorably enthusiastic Jo to 
Michael Wisher’s obsequious Rex Farrell. It’s 
most significant contribution to Doctor Who’s 


comedy. Holmes’s previous story caused the 
show to be questioned in Parliament. For all the 
show enjoyed baiting the likes of Mary 
Whitehouse, Parliamentary scrutiny would not 
be looked upon kindly by BBC management. 
Carnival is the first time Holmes is asked to 
move away from his inclination towards terror 
and violence (something that will happen twice 
more with escalating consequences when 


Holmes is heavily involved with the show). As 
happens again in 1977 when he’s asked to tone 
things down Holmes’s natural inclination is to 
replace the scares with jokes. As the title 
suggests there are monsters and therefore some 
degree of shocks but they're far from the point of 
the story. Quite the opposite: the point is almost 
to mock television in general and Doctor Who’s 
pulp science-fiction format in particular. By 
1988 fans could easily discern when The 
Greatest Show in the Galaxy was an extended 


rich cast of characters, though, is the Master. 
Master of hypnotism. Master of elaborate traps. 
Master of disguise (presumably he got himself 
that life-like mask technology from _ the 
Nestene). Master of forming alliances with 
aliens who will double-cross him at the earliest 
opportunity. Delgado is villainous charm 
personified, and like the Doctor, we can’t help 
but look forward to the next time we see him. 


| Dan Tessier 


CARNIVAL OF MONSTERS 
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metaphor for the making of the series but it took 
a while longer to notice that Holmes had been up 
to the same thing fifteen years earlier. 


The Miniscope itself is the equivalent of a zoo. 
Technologically speaking it’s unreliable and 
with a small, unspectacular picture on which to 
show the beasts within. So far, so obvious. 
There’s perhaps a touch of bitterness (and 
tongue in cheek) on Holmes’s part with the way 
the creatures repeat themselves for the 
amusement of an audience they can’t see with 
the controllers of the entertainment able to 
ratchet up the emotions they want to see to 
provide some small variations. It’s easily read as 
a sarcastic comment on what Holmes perceived 
to be the state of TV drama at the time. The 
sharpest barb of all might be Vorg himself, a 
shabby showman in charge of what the viewers 
get to see — if you stretch the analogy, you could 
read Vorg as Sydney Newman or the BBC 
executive of your choice. Holmes was getting 
satirical revenge in years before those in charge 
at the BBC neutered his version of the show. 


| Holmes doesn’t restrict his potshots to the TV 


industry though. With the Inter Minorans he 


3 turns his gaze on the audience themselves. The 


Functionaries represent TV’s mass audience — 
the great unwashed, as the line about ‘give them 
a hygiene chamber and they’ll store fossil fuel in 
it? suggests. They’re fascinated when Vorg and 


3 Shirna unpack their miniscope, only to be 
wi dismissed by the Administrators. The caste 


system gives Holmes the opportunity to punch 
up at those who turn their nose up at the mass 
culture of TV, an opportunity he delights in. 
Until Pletrac realizes he can turn the Miniscope 
to his advantage he’s utterly dismissive of the 
pleasures of TV. It’s an obvious snipe by 
Holmes at the cultural gatekeepers who saw the 
medium as somehow inferior because of its 
broad appeal. It would have been a timely snipe 
too — in the early 1970s TV was only just 
overtaking radio as Britain’s favoured broadcast 
medium and programmes such as Jacob 


19 


Bronowski’s Civilisation 
showing that it could tackle 
highbrow as well as lowbrow 
subjects. 


The gentle mockery extends 
to the show itself — the Doctor 
initially cuts a preposterous 
figure, trying to talk to 
chickens and asserting that 
it’s impossible that they’re on 
Earth. Pertwee and Manning 
are rarely better than in their 
scenes on board the SS 
Bernice, their scenes here 
making them the prototype of 
the double act Holmes would 
become famous for. Of course 
the Doctor is eventually 
proven right -— Holmes 
pointing out that there can be 
wisdom and merit in what 
others see as foolish. 

All this postmodern 
paradiddle would be for 
nothing if it wasn’t 
accompanied by some of the 
best performances of the 
Pertwee years: Leslie Dwyer 
has a whale of a time as Vorg, 
making the most of some of 
Holmes’s best lines. Michael 
Wisher’s ruthless coldness is 
an understated warm-up for 
his star turn as Davros and 
Tenniel Evans and Ian Marter 
are perfectly stolid in the most 
English way. 


The lighter style of Carnival 
works so well Dicks has 
Holmes repeat the trick a year 
later. For all the fine stories of 
his era it’s almost a shame 
that Holmes was given his 
head after Terrance Dicks 
departed — his last pair of 
scripts for the Pertwee era are 
among his very best and quite 
different to what he would do 
as script editor. Along with 
The Ribos Operation they 
suggest Holmes was at his 
best when he didn’t fall back 
on cheap scares but on his 
wits. As it is it they stand as 
highlights of the back end of 
the Pertwee years and a 
reminder that, for all fans 
have the fear that jokes 
undermine the show being 
taken seriously, Doctor Who 
does comedy and satire as 
well as any other genre. 


| Jon Arnold 


THE TIME 


C= SEASON N ~ OC 


The pre-Christmas 1973 transmission of The Time Warrior 
came too early for me. Still pining for the recently 
departed Jo Grant, I was faced with a new title sequence 
(marginally less nightmare-inducing than the previous 
one), a new companion and an historical setting. It was all 
too much to absorb in one sitting. It may sound like I was 
a conservative young chap back then but most youngsters 
aren’t accustomed to change. Things seem pretty much 
constant when you’re nine years of age; happily my 
resistance to change 


WARRIOR 


by an absolute sovereign to stave off anarchy 
(demonstrated by the petty squabbles featured in this very 
story). The Leviathan itself was a biblical creature 
synonymous with chaos... Which isn’t a bad description 
of Lynx and what he tries to instigate for the sheer hell of 
it while his spacecraft is repaired. 


Holmes’ new antagonist Lynx the Sontaran makes an 
instant and long-lasting impression. First of all visually, it 
has to be one of the 


lasted no longer than 
half an episode. Not 
because I’m fickle but 
because The Time 
Warrior is just so good. 


Once again it would fall 
to Robert Holmes to 
introduce a new 
companion and a new 
villain in the same story. 


Asked to write an 
historical story, he 
serves up something 


more akin to Zhe Time 
Meddler than Marco 
Polo, placing the alien 
among the ancient and 
familiar. 


The story features two 
factions, led by Irongron 
and Edward of Wessex, 
engaged in a struggle for 
survival somewhere in 
medieval England during the reign of King Richard I. 
They are in turn armed by stronger and more advanced 
(but opposing) allies — the setting may be an analogue of 
the situations in Korea or the then-current Vietnam War 
however this is Doctor Who, not Star Trek so rather than 
arming his allies with lethal weapons, the Doctor 
maintains the balance of power using lateral thinking. And 
stink bombs! 


I don’t feel Holmes is pushing a particular subtext as 
strongly as he does in, for example, Carnival of Monsters. 
Here he is luxuriating in language — the interplay between 
Irongron and Lynx, Bloodaxe and Irongron, the 
incongruence of the stranded Sontaran and Sarah’s first 
experience of time travel. Holmes’ use of language is 
something totally absent from the historical episodes of 
the recent series — The Fires of Pompeii and The 
Shakespeare Code (of all episodes!) preferred not to 
explore the differences in speech (apart from flogging 
Martha’s childish ‘forsooth’ nonsense to death). However 
Holmes’ love of words doesn’t end there. 


The Doctor’s description of Lynx as ‘nasty, brutish and 
short’ is taken from Leviathan by Thomas Hobbes, a book 
written during the English Civil War which argued for rule 


best creature masks 
seen on the classic 
series (the Sontarans 
have never looked 
quite as convincing, 
even in the new 
series). Secondly the 
} character (and species) 
is brought to life 
| superbly by Kevin 
Lindsay. Just watch 
the performance he 
puts in; he’s 
convincingly alien and 
| hostile even with his 
4| helmet on, but face to 
| face just see the cold 
determination Lindsay 
conveys, the love of 
conflict for its own 
sake and the contempt 
for Irongron and the 
Doctor. If the eyes are 
the window to the 
soul, I wouldn’t care 
to look too far into Lynx’s. In the words of Irongron, 
“Those eyes have a thirst for blood”. There’s the single- 
mindedness and complete lack of empathy of a shark 
staring right back at you. Totally alien. 


Another memorable quote, this time from Lynx, (“The 
greater the odds, the greater the glory”) — is from the film 
They Died with Their Boots On (1941). It is attributed to 
General Custer whose many victories were put into the 
shade by his ignominious defeat at Little Big Horn, and 
it’s also a good indicator of Lynx’s approach to conflict. 
To a Sontaran, being killed in battle would be nothing 
more than a minor inconvenience; it’s the conflict and 
bloodletting that he and his race live for. 


Holmes does give Lynx one of the most obvious Achilles’ 
heels ever, the Probic Vent on the back of his neck. It’s 
signalled loud and clear early on and is (inevitably) his 
downfall right at the end. Never turn your back on the 
enemy, Lynx; first rule of conflict. 


With the theme of women’s equality introduced by the 
more independent Sarah, Holmes has fun with the 
reactions of Irongron and company to something else 
that’s very alien to them, an assertive woman. Ultimately 


Sarah discovers that the world of the twelfth 
century isn’t quite ready for equality. Holmes 
also has fun with Lynx’s observations on our 
‘binary reproductive system’, as he observes the 
differences in Sarah’s physique — not salaciously 
but purely scientifically as he sees things in 
purely strategic military terms. Conflict is all 
that matters to Lynx and he’s happy to stir up a 
little more of it before he is able to leave. 
Arming Irongron with advanced (for the time) 
weapons and a fighting automaton would weigh 
the odds heavily in the latter’s favour... If he had 
the intelligence and wisdom to use them. The 
Doctor’s fears of alterations to history would be 
justified if the weapons weren’t in the hands of 
complete imbeciles! Irongron’s world isn’t ready 
for advanced weapons any more than it is ready 
for social change. 


The new companion Sarah Jane Smith appears a 
little spiky in her debut story, certainly more so 
than previous incumbents were and how she 


THE ARK IN SPACE 


REVIEWED 


In 1974 Robert Holmes became the script editor 
of the series that he had been contributing to for 
six years. One of his first duties overseeing Tom 
Baker's first season as the Doctor was to 
commission (apparently from a storyline sent in 
on spec) a story by Christopher Langley called 
Space Station. When sometime in the spring of 
1974 the scripts proved unworkable, Holmes and 
new producer Philip Hinchcliffe turned to 
experienced writer John Lucarotti (himself a 
veteran of three Hartnell-era historicals) to turn 
Space Station into a new set of scripts due to the 
same sets being used in the later story Revenge 
of the Cybermen (1975). When Lucarotti’s script 
proved likewise unworkable, Holmes himself 
performed a complete re-write of the story at the 
instigation of his new producer, doing so in a 
mere eighteen days. That he did it in such record 
time is even more remarkable considering that 
what was eventually broadcast the following 
winter has come to be regarded as one of the 
best stories the series has ever produced. 


In many respects, The Ark in Space is the 


archetypal Doctor Who story (no pun intended). | 


Though it is indelibly etched in fans’ minds as 
the first space-bound adventure of the TARDIS 
crew of the Fourth Doctor, Harry Sullivan and 
Sarah Jane Smith, the story could almost feature 
any TARDIS crew in the show’s history. The 
first episode, for example, lends itself to many a 
Hartnell-era serial with the TARDIS arriving in 
a strange, new setting before an attempt to figure 
when and where they’ve landed. It could well be 
the opening minutes of a story like The 
Sensorites (1964), itself an adventure that opens 
on an apparently abandoned spacecraft. From 


herself would be in future seasons. Viewers 
would have noticed the growth of independence 
in Jo over the course of the three previous series, 
but Sarah’s tongue-lashing of Irongron and his 
guards is a world apart. I never really noticed 
Elisabeth Sladen’s Scouse accent when she was 
carried off into Irongron’s castle but then again 
when you hear it every day it’s nothing out of 
the ordinary! 


Apart from Kevin Lindsay’s performance in 
bringing Lynx to life, John J Carney makes 
Bloodaxe such a loveable idiot one can’t help 
but sympathise with him despite his rather 
ominous name. Carney popped up in an episode 
of Blakes 7 a few years later and played the 
same kind of blundering henchman perfectly. 
David Daker’s Irongron embodies another 
common theme running through many of 
Holmes’ Who stories — he is the duped associate 
who, having just realised the truth and seen the 
view from above, gets bumped off. So it is that 
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there, the story becomes something akin to the 
base-under-siege tales that filled the middle part 
of the Troughton era. One can see the same story 
being played out with the First Doctor, Ian and 
Barbara or with the Third Doctor, Jo Grant and 
Mike Yates, or with the Eleventh Doctor, Amy, 
and Rory with very little having to be done to 
change it. It’s a story that takes in so much of 
what has made the show what it is and creates 
something that is, in many respects, the best of 
what it has to offer. 


Irongron, having glacially come to _ the 
realisation that he’s being used by Lynx, faces 
the same fate as the likes of Hibbert, Rex Farrel, 
Binro and company. It’s also ironic that the 
hawkish technophile Lynx is killed by such a 
primitive weapon, an arrow from Hal’s bow. 


During his tenure on Doctor Who, Holmes built 
a reputation for writing double acts and 
sparkling dialogue and this story has both in 
spades. It’s proof, if ever it were needed, that 
Doctor Who is built on firm literary foundations. 
In The Time Warrior, Holmes also gave a flying 
start to one of the most memorable aliens and 
arguably the most popular companion the series 
has had. Yes, The Time Warrior’s an enjoyable 
romp with plenty of laughs and a string of firsts 
to its name, but at its heart it also has a great 
love of language. 


| Richard Farrell 


Like some of the series’ best stories it also draws 
from a range of influences. Perhaps the most 
obvious influences come from Nigel Kneale’s 
landmark Quatermass serials from the 1950s, 
especially The Quatermass Experiment (1953). 
Like The Ark in Space, The Quatermass 
Experiment is a tale of alien possession and 
transformation, though with a more Earthbound 
setting after a rocket launched by the British 
Experimental Rocket Group crashes back to 


Earth with only one of its astronauts still left 
alive. Like Kneale’s earlier work, the Wirrn work 
through the assimilating and passing on of 
knowledge which help to further its gains. 
Indeed, there is echoes of it even in the dialogue 
with the scene in Part Two where Noah states, in 
a moment of confusion, “I am Dune” which 
echoes the scene in the second episode of 
Kneale’s serial where the surviving astronaut 
Caroon claims to be one of his fellow astronauts. 
Even the finale, with the transformed Noah 
luring the Wirrn onto the station’s space shuttle 


before destroying it, echoes the finale of 
Experiment where the titular Professor 
Quatermass appeals to whatever humanity 


remains inside the mutated creature to sacrifice 
itself to save the world from its infection, an 
ending that can be found throughout all of 
Kneale’s Quatermass serials. 


There are additional echoes, too. In Part Three, in 
an attempt to discover the Wirrn’s weakness and 
find out what happened when the Wirrn queen 
first arrived, the Doctor hooks himself up to the 
eye membrane and relives its memories from 
shortly before its death. The Doctor finds the 
information he seeks but remains, for a moment, 
temporarily transformed mentally into a Wirrn by 
tapping into their insect-like hive mind. The 
sequence bears a striking resemblance to the 
optic-encephalogram and “the wild hunt” 
sequence from Kneale’s Quatermass serial, 
Quatermass and the Pit (1958-59), where 


REVIEWED 


Robert Holmes is justifiably lauded 
amongst the artists and caretakers 
who created and shaped Doctor Who. 
In any listing of the most influential 
and groundbreaking artists 
responsible for the show’s success, 
Holmes is named alongside any of the 
actors or producers at the top. Holmes 
was a darkly witty writer, certainly, 
who saw Doctor Who not merely as a 
genre of its own but more a 
“Mulligan’s Stew’ of influences and 
sources. In that same vein, Doctor 
Who is more than merely the singular 
work of a one writer, but is shaped by 
dozens of additional supporting artists 
from actors to production crew, to 
create a lasting impression. 
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Quatermass and his team discover the truth 
behind a capsule found during excavations in 
London involving insect-like Martians and their 
experiments on mankind’s ancestors some five 
million years before. Perhaps it can be said, then, 
that The Ark in Space represents the combination 
of Kneale’s ideas taken into the far future rather 
than the present-day Britain of the Quatermass 
serials. 


Yet, perhaps much like Holmes did with the 
1970 adventure Spearhead From Space (which 
adapted elements of Kneale’s_ middle 
Quatermass serial), it takes ideas and puts a 
particularly Who spin on them. The story owes as 
much to its predecessors in the series as it does to 
Kneale, from the claustrophobic base-under- 
siege format to the juxtaposition of humans from 
the then present day meeting their more 
technologically advanced descendants and some 
hilarity ensuing. It’s the little moments of 
comedy that ensure that Holmes’ script separates 
itself from Kneale with moments like the 
TARDIS landing in Part One or the confused 
exchanges between the Doctor, Harry, and Vira 
in Part Two. There’s also the justifiably famous 
“indomitable” speech the Doctor gives in Part 
One, where the Time Lord praises humanity and 


gives Tom Baker’s Doctor his first great 
moment. 
There are also other Holmes trademarks in play. 


In Part One Holmes give us another of his double 


PYRAMIDS OF 
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-acts in the form of the Doctor and Harry, with 
both Tom Baker and Jan Marter nicely playing 
off each other not just there but throughout the 
entire story. Holmes also offers up just enough 
world building and explanations to both fill in the 
TARDIS crew (and audience) about what is 
happening and to leave one wishing to know 
more. Yet for all the business about how 
advanced the humans on Space Station Nerva are 
compared to the “regressives” that they fear the 
TARDIS crew to be, there’s no getting around 
the fact that Rogin (Richardson Morgan) talks 
and acts much like someone out of the then 
present day. While Rogin stands out like a sore 
thumb, Holmes’ writing of everyone else is 
pretty consistent and the performances from 
everyone involved helps with that. 


For a script that was written in a little over two 
weeks, The Ark in Space is remarkable. In four 
episodes, Holmes managed to create an iconic 
story for the series that continues to captivate 
viewers more than four decades after it originally 
aired. More than that, Holmes also plays with 
elements of and tributes to one of the series’ 
spiritual forefathers, while also highlighting what 
makes his style of Doctor Who writing stand out 
among the dozens or so other writers who have 
contributed to the series. It’s no wonder, then, 
that this story remains a fan favorite: it’s a well 
written tale above all else. 


| Matthew Kresal 


Doctor Who is a _ program that 
imprints itself firmly onto its fandom. There’s a 
quantifiable moment when you, as the audience, 
feel a shift in your appreciation of the series. You 
stop liking it and start loving it. It’s a program 
that has an overlapping generational appeal, so 
that moment is different for everybody, but once 


you experience that shift you understand what it 
is about Doctor Who that appeals to you. 


Unquestionably for me, that moment is Pyramids 
of Mars. 


Doctor 


{ I was a young comic book / science- 
fiction fan in the early 1980s when I 
FX discovered Doctor Who. My first 
he] episode was The Ark in Space Part 
One and I was immediately hooked on 
the show and its style. It was playing 
right into my childhood wheelhouse, 
reminding me of campy Japanese 
monster movies and Sid & Marty 
Krofft Saturday morning adventure 
shows. It was pulpy and romantic, 
filled with unconventional heroes and 
situations that exploded my 
| imagination. Tom Baker’s Doctor was 
unlike any of the square jawed and 
| efficient heroes I grew up with, be it 
Captain Kirk or James Bond, he 
wasn’t sent by some government 
service or on a sanctioned mission. He 
explored Time and Space because it 
was fun! He helped people because it was the 
right thing to do! How novel. 


I watched the following episodes, little realizing 
that I was getting an introductory course in 
Who mythology. Sontarans! Daleks! 


Cybermen! Each new adventure was stranger 
than the last. Then I was handed a surprise at the 
conclusion of Terror of the Zygons — Harry 
Sullivan, faithful friend and stalwart hero, 
suddenly decided he wasn’t going to continue 
traveling with the Doctor. What? A new element 
was introduced into the series for me, namely 
the notion of not getting too attached to the main 
characters. It put me at an odd crossroads. The 
stories I had been watching were fun, campy 
action yarns and I enjoyed them immensely, but 
if even one of the regulars was tired of the 
rollercoaster, was it going to be long before I 
was? Was I falling out of love with the series so 
soon? 


Luckily for me, fate plays a large roll in Doctor 
Who fandom. For whatever reason, my PBS 
station (WILL-TV Urbana, IL.) mixed up the 
running order of the stories, causing me to see 
Pyramids of Mars as the next serial. It was not 
only exactly what I needed to reignite my 
Doctor Who fandom; it was the serial that gave 
me an unshakable definition of Doctor Who. 


So what makes Robert Holmes’ Pyramids such 
an evergreen classic? 


Let’s start with the atmosphere. The early 1900s 
setting works for a number of reasons — it’s 
evocative of Hammer Film’s various ‘Mummy’ 


movies, it adds richness to the costuming and set 
design and it creates a sense of vulnerability for 
our main characters. It becomes harder and 
harder every year to create genuine suspense in 
horror films in an era of cell phones, computers 
and constant surveillance. The simpler the 
period, the fewer tools our heroes have to 
overcome adversity — the heart of drama. Any 
science-fiction program can stage an alien 
invasion or mad scientist. Only Doctor Who 
would do it in a creepy old priory in the early 
1900s. 


Another rock solid Doctor Who cornerstone is 
performance. With a script rich in black humor 
and melodrama, the cast are encouraged to dig in 
and give the text their all. There isn’t a poor 
performance in the lot, with all of the actors 
(especially Tom Baker and Elisabeth Sladen) 
bringing intensity to the production that makes 
every punchline bounce and every morbid 
observation fill the screen with dread. The 
direction makes the most of every shot, marbling 
the eeriness of the setting indelibly in the 
memory. There’s a genuine sense that the stakes 
for this adventure are no less than the fate of all 
life in the universe. 


The most significantly Doctor Who aspect of 
this story is the premise, because on the surface 
it’s ridiculous. If you describe the nuts and bolts 


of the story to an outsider (“not we”, if you 
prefer) it will not sound even coherent: 


“Robot Mummies in 1900s England are building 
a space rocket to free an Egyptian God from his 
tomb on Mars” 


It’s gloriously mad. No other show would find 
treasure in that description. There’s an 
indefinable quality to good Doctor Who that 
maintains almost a smirk in its approach to high 
adventure. Danger running hand-in-hand with 
humor. Creepy and crazy. Faintly ridiculous 
played deadly serious. It’s just wonderful. It all 
hits you at once. You barely have time to soak in 
the lush and atmospheric forest setting before 
the mummies and their distractingly ample 
bosoms creep into view. 


I have a sweet tooth for the Robert Holmes style 
Doctor Who as it exists in my mind — 
atmosphere, horror movie tropes and black 
humor. Whenever the show plays in that 
particular playground to this day, it feels 
“properly Doctor Who” like when I fell 
completely for the show. 


Like Pyramids of Mars. 


| Ken Holtzhouser 


THE BRAIN OF MORBIUS 
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“You cant call yourself Morbius anymore, 
theres hardly any Morbius left!” the Fourth 
Doctor exclaims to the lumbering creation 
before him. 


Doctor Who has had its fair share of episodes 


throughout its fifty-plus years that pay tribute to | 


‘classic’ monsters. There have been Vampires in 
State of Decay (1980) and Vampires of Venice 
(2010). There were Mummies in Pyramids of 


Mars (1975). There was even a lycanthrope (aka, | 


a Werewolf) in The Greatest Show in the Galaxy 
(1988). Here, in the Fourth Doctor serial The 
Brain of Morbius (1976), Frankenstein is riffed 
upon through the Igor-esque character ‘Condo’, 
and the piecemeal body given to Morbius, hence 
his unofficial nicknames ‘Potpourri’, and ‘Chop- 
Suey, the Galactic Emperor’. Both of which 
were created by a rather jovial Fourth Doctor, 
along with his companion, Sarah Jane Smith. I 
don’t think the names will stick... 


Three New Concepts 


#1 Mind Bending Contest 

Robert Holmes’ script introduced three new 
concepts into the lore of Doctor Who. One 
concept is the ‘Mind Bending Contest’, a 
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psychic showdown between two Time Lords. 
The Fourth Doctor tells Sarah Jane Smith earlier 
on that these ‘mind battles’ often resulted in the 
death of one of the participants, only to later 
challenge the titular Morbius in said battle. This 
further exposed the Doctor’s over-confidence in 
his abilities. He suggested the contest, and it cost 
him his life. Luckily, the Sisterhood of Karn 
assisted him in fending off death. 


#2 The Sisterhood of Karn 

The second concept is the Sisterhood of Karn, an 
all-female group of cult-like appearances. They 
have the power of eternal life, thanks to their 


discovery of what they deemed to be the ‘Elixir 
of Life’. It is revealed that the Sisterhood and the 
Time Lords once had an alliance in which the 
Sisters shared their sacred elixir. They then 


m thought the Time Lords were greedy, wanting 


the elixir all for themselves. However, the 
Doctor cleared up that misconception later — 
when the Sisters decreased their hostile nature 
towards him — by explaining the elixir was only 
taken if a Time Lord was having difficulty 
regenerating. The Sisters took the elixir 
regularly, keeping them alive eternally, unable to 
die of natural causes. The leader, Maren, dies 
because she sacrificed herself to the ‘Sacred 
Flame’, so the Sisterhood could go on. One 
could say throwing oneself into sacred flames 
would constitute a death of ‘unnatural’ causes. 


The Sisterhood of Karn has made a return 
appearance in recent years, becoming an 
intricate part of The Day of the Doctor (2013) 
prequel, The Night of the Doctor (2013), with 
the return of Sister Ohica, Maren’s confidante 
from The Brain of Morbius. Now the leader, she 
used the famed elixir to help the Doctor 
regenerate. She gave the Fourth Doctor the elixir 
to prevent his death, then helps him regenerate 
four regenerations later. No wonder she came 


back in Season Nine with Peter Capaldi (Zhe 
Magician s Apprentice, 2015). 


#3 Morbius 

The third ‘concept’ happens to be the 
introduction of another Time Lord, one who 
claimed power over Gallifrey, using his position 
for ultimate power, rather than using it for the 
good of the people. Morbius was obliterated as 
punishment for what he had done but, alas, his 
brain survived and was salvaged by a close 
follower of his work, Soren, a renowned 
neurosurgeon (aka, our Doctor Frankenstein). 
His rage towards the Sisterhood for assisting in 
his usurpation from power kept his want for life 
and power burning for years, wanting nothing but 
a body to wreak havoc and revenge. What’s 
amusing is the new body he is given. One claw, 
one human hand (poor Condo), a furry body, and 
a clear helmet resembling a snail-crab to hold his 
brain. The Doctor was right, there wasn’t much 
of Morbius left for him to be called Morbius. I’m 
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starting to warm up to those ridiculous 


nicknames now. 


Genuine Friendship 

Robert Holmes must have studied Tom Baker for 
quite some time as the lines written fit the man’s 
personality perfectly. If you’ve heard the stories 
through the grapevine — okay, the Jnternet — you 
would know that Tom Baker is the Fourth 
Doctor. Put another way, there was very little 
acting involved in molding that personality. This 
script played off the genuine interaction between 
Tom Baker and Elisabeth Sladen, displaying the 
true friendship between the Doctor and Sarah 
Jane Smith. They tended to bicker like siblings, 
treat each other like family, and acted like the 
best of friends. The script displayed just how 
much the two cared for each other. The Doctor 
was willing to go back to the Sisterhood of Karn, 
risking his own death, if it meant restoring Sarah 
Jane’s sight (which was lost when she was 
exposed to a flash of bright light from Maren’s 


ring). Fully blind and in unfamiliar territory, 
Sarah Jane risked her own safety to venture out 
and find the Doctor to prevent his death. Both 
were willing to risk it all to save their best friend. 


Concluding Thoughts 

The Brain of Morbius was chock full of ideas, 
expanding the then moderately-sized 
“Whoniverse.’ This script paid tribute to 
Frankenstein, introduced us to Morbius and the 
Sisterhood of Karn, as well as ‘Mind Bending 
Contests’, all the while fleshing out the 
friendship between the Fourth Doctor and Sarah 
Jane Smith. *Catches breath* That is a lot to 
accomplish within one story, and it plays out so 
smoothly on film that it hardly seems as 
complicated as it looks when written down. 


Robert Holmes certainly created an absolute 
classic episode of Doctor Who when he wrote 
The Brain of Morbius. 

| Jessica Chaleff 


If Doctor Who stories could be likened to 
bottles of wine, then The Deadly Assassin 
would be a fine vintage — a rich, full-bodied 
and probably rather expensive wine, worthy 
of being kept for a special occasion and 
likely to delight all those who experience it. 


The key to Robert Holmes’ success with this 
story was that he and producer Philip 
Hinchliffe were not slaves to established 
Doctor Who continuity and were willing to 
tear up the rule book to create something 
new and interesting which radically changed 
what we knew about the Time Lords, in the 
process turning them into a much more 
corrupt and interesting society than the 
distant, God-like figures we had seen in 
previous stories such as Patrick Troughton’s 
final outing, The War Games. This was not 
to be to everyone’s taste and the then- 
President of the UK-based Doctor Who 
Appreciation Society wrote a very famous 
article slating the story which has gone down 
in fan lore as one of the first examples of 
fandom being truly critical about the show. 
When you add Holmes’ radical script to the 
fact that everyone else involved in the 
production -— costume designers, set 
designers, actors et al — all seemed to be at 
the top of their game at this point in Doctor 
Who’s history, you end up with a very 
special story indeed. 


It all begins with a moody and atmospheric 
opening dialogue by the Doctor himself, 


THE DEADLY ASSASSIN 


SEASON 14 ~ OCTOBER 30-NOVEMBER 20/76 


Tom Baker, which sets the scene nicely and 
makes the viewer feel that an epic story is 
about to unfold. Voiceovers are a device 
which have been over-used on the new 
version of the show (in the Christmas 
specials especially) but at this point it was 
still an original and different thing to do. 
This story does of course fit snuggly between 
the Sarah Jane Smith and Leela eras and was 
an attempt to prove to Tom that the 
programme without a companion simply 
wouldn’t work. On that level, it failed 
disastrously because it actually worked very 
well indeed, and proved to be a highly 
successful template for a companion-less 
version of the show. When I interviewed 
Louise Jameson for DWAS’s Celestial 
Toyroom fanzine a few years ago, she told 
me that she was only too aware when she 
joined the programme that Tom would have 
been all too happy starring in the show on his 
own! 


The adventure is dramatic, almost operatic, 
from its opening moments. The Doctor has a 
terrifying vision and is summoned back to 
Gallifrey — something unusual is clearly 
happening! At this point in the series’ history 
a return to Gallifrey was out of the norm. In 
fact, throughout the original show’s run 
visits by the Doctor to his home planet were 
pretty rare on the whole. So we know the 
stakes are high and that unusual events are 
about to unfold. 


All good Doctor Who stories start with a 
mystery and this one has a better mystery than 
most — why would someone assassinate an 
outgoing President? And why, more importantly, 
does our beloved Doctor appear to have 
committed the crime? Making us think that the 
hero of the show may have done something bad 
is a very effective dramatic device and turns our 
expectations on their heads. 


On the face of it, a Doctor Who story with so 
much political content could have easily been 
quite boring. Star Wars Episode One, for 
example, arguably bored viewers with its talk of 
trade disputes and scenes of squabbling 
delegates in the Galactic Senate. But here, the 
political stuff is all delightfully Machiavellian 
and is summed up nicely at the end of the story 
when Borusa talks about having to create heroes 
and having a version of the truth that seems 
believable. The senior Time Lords all seem 
wonderfully archaic, dependent on ancient 
tradition and, as we see them in their elaborate 
robes undergoing ancient ceremonies, it is all 
wonderfully reminiscent of the House of Lords, 
which in many ways seems stuck in a time warp 
even today. It does seem strange that most of the 
Time Lords seem to be quite old — would there 
not be more recently-regenerated ones in 
younger bodies? And why do the Time Lords in 
this story not regenerate when shot? 


Doctor Who stories are normally about the 
Doctor trying to save other people but here it is 
very much his own neck on the line. We wince 
as we see him tortured and questioned and we 
really do begin to wonder if this time he has got 
himself into a situation that it may prove 
impossible to escape from. 


It’s interesting that neither the Doctor nor the 
Master seem to be as famous or well-known on 
Gallifrey as you might reasonably expect them 


to be. Events in The Three Doctors, for example, 
would surely have been common knowledge, at 
least to those in positions of authority. Perhaps it 
is all to do with the CIA’s suppression of 
information, history being constantly re-written 
as it is in George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty- 
Four. Or perhaps it is just not good form to talk 
about renegades and outcasts from Gallifreyan 
society. 


Talking of the Master, he is at his manipulative 
and scheming best in this story. If Anthony 
Ainley made a mistake with his later portrayal of 
the character, it was that he arguably tried too 
hard to evoke the memory of the original 
renegade Time Lord played by Roger Delgado. 
Here, there is no such mistake — the decaying 
version of the Master is something totally new 
and different and perhaps the most evil version 
of the character we have yet to see. He is pretty 
much totally unhinged as well which makes him 
all the more dangerous as an enemy. 


Of course, the real villain of the title, the Deadly 
Assassin himself, is played by the ever-reliable 
Bernard Horsfall. This is possibly his best 
performance in the series and it’s terrific that 
there is a shadowy villain assisting the more 
obvious presence of the Master. Horsfall is 
particularly strong in the scenes set in the 
Matrix. Shot on film and wonderfully directed 
by David Maloney, these parts are amongst the 
best in the story. This is Doctor Who down in 
the mud and it’s nice to see a very physical and 
action-orientated Doctor fighting for his life 
against both the elements and a very ruthless 
adversary. On the subject of those scenes, it is 
not entirely surprising that the Doctor’s head 
being pushed underwater provoked a reaction 
from Mary Whitehouse. Whitehouse is 
demonized by Doctor Who fans, sometimes 
justifiably so, but that scene really was pushing 
the envelope! 


Turning to the supporting performers, Angus 
MacKay is wonderfully pompous as Borusa, 
although he’s ultimately fairly moral by 
Gallifreyan standards and it’s hard to believe 
that he would evolve into the megalomaniac of 
1983’s The Five Doctors. It is Hugh Walter’s 
Runcible, however, that is probably my favourite 
character of the whole piece. A classic Holmes’ 
character who is likable and funny and interacts 
wonderfully with Tom Baker. 


Fans often talk about ‘Holmesian double acts’ — 
there are several effective duos in his stories 
which I’m sure my colleagues will highlight in 
their reviews. Here, it’s the wonderful Engin and 
Spandrell who provide us with both a running 
commentary on the Doctor’s plight and 
companion-like support for him as they 
ultimately realize the truth and become his allies. 
The great skill Holmes had was that he created 
supporting characters who you could believe had 
a life outside the episodes they appeared in and 
that was certainly true of this pairing. 


Like all good political commentary, the themes 
explored in The Deadly Assassin remain as 
relevant today as they did when the story was 
first shown. It really is a case of the more things 
change the more they stay the same. Beneath the 
pageantry, the grandeur and the tradition, 
Gallifreyan society is full of vested interests and 
basically rotten to the core. The ideas of 
manipulating the truth, covering things up and 
seeking scapegoats still resonate today. People 
in high places still use their positions to gain 
influence. Torture is still used in an attempt to 
extract information. But on the flipside, this 
adventure shows that even when a society is 
morally bankrupt there are still good people on 
the inside trying to do the right thing. 


| lan Wheeler 
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THE TALONS OF WENG-CHIANG 


SEASON 14 ~ FEBRUARY 26-APRIL 2/77 


Doctor Who’s writers in general, and Robert 
Holmes in particular, had no problem gleefully 
ripping off concepts from film and literature, 
twisting them to fit the series’ set-up and rolling 
them out as new adventures. The Talons of Weng 
-Chiang is a perfect example of this approach. 
Holmes takes every element of Victorian fiction 
that he can and mixes it up with an imaginative 
science-fiction concept. With this he gave us a 
classic script that, when combined with a top- 
notch cast and some atmospheric direction, 
resulted in one of the most 


adaptation of The Hound of the Baskervilles. 
Louise Jameson was never better as Leela, here 
stepping out of her usual savage skins and into a 
series of period costumes. Refreshingly, Holmes 
avoids the obvious idea and let Leela be fully My 
Fair Lady’d. Instead, she dismisses the ludicrous 
social mores of Victorian society, remaining just 
as brazen and violent as ever in her new togs. 
Jameson seems to revel in this take on her 
character, sophisticated enough to see through 
the absurdity of polite society and tough enough 


popular Doctor Who serials in 
one of the show’s golden 
periods. 


Talons is not subtle when it 
comes to its influences. The 
Doctor for once discards his 
trademark scarf for a whole 
story, instead donning a 
deerstalker and Inverness cape 
in the popular image of 
Sherlock Holmes. The script is 
a clear pastiche of the Holmes 
(Sherlock), as Holmes (Robert) 
crafts a mystery of missing 
girls, in which the Doctor 
allies with his own Watson 
figure, the renowned 
pathologist Professor George 
Litefoot. The writer didn’t 
even bother to change the 
name of the housekeeper, with 
Litefoot mentioning his own 
Mrs Hudson numerous times. 
There are references to further 
historical and fictional 
elements throughout, resulting 
in a story that’s a veritable 
gallimaufry of Victoriana. The 


wonder that Big Finish have rung thirteen series 
of new adventures from this initial meeting. 


Holmes had a knack for creating great villains, 
and Talons is a showcase. It’s quite obvious that 
Holmes, having resurrected the Master earlier in 
the season in The Deadly Assassin, had initially 
planned to use him again as the villain in this 
story. The signs are all there. Chang has the 
Master’s mesmeric abilities while Greel shares 
many aspects with Holmes’ reimagined Master — 
he’s a deformed sadist on 


villainous Greel hides his 

distorted visage with a mask, and stalks the back 
rooms of the theatre in the manner of The 
Phantom of the Opera, while Li H’sen Chang 
evokes the Oriental menace Fu Manchu. The 
most infamous of serial killers, Jack the Ripper, 
is namechecked, while the theatre itself is 
steeped in Victorian vaudeville. The 
unforgettable giant rats that plague the sewers 
under London could equally be inspired by the 
inflated animals of H. G. Wells’ The Food of the 
Gods or the legendary Giant Rat of Sumatra 
mentioned in hushed tones in the Sherlock 
Holmes canon. 


Tom Baker is on top form throughout the serial 
as a Doctor in turns witty and sombre, in a 
performance that could easily be seen as a dry 
run for his turn as Sherlock Holmes in 1982’s 


to hold her own against it. 


However, this is one story in which the guest cast 
holds the most attention. Most notably, this is the 
story that gave us the infamous Jago and 
Litefoot, played with charm and aplomb by 
Christopher Benjamin and Trevor Baxter 
respectively. While they are remembered as 
perhaps the best of Holmes’ signature double 
acts, the two characters don’t meet until well into 
the fifth episode. Prior to that, they each act as 
sidekicks to the Doctor. Benjamin is joyous to 
watch as the fruity, rosy-cheeked theatrical 
impressario, while Baxter gives his Victorian 
pathologist measured intelligence and dry wit. 
However, it’s when they finally join forces and 
develop their own rather touching team 
relationship that the characters sing. It’s no 


the edge of death, trying 
ever more desperate means 
to affect a “regeneration”, 
and travelling through time 
in a miraculous cabinet. In 
spite of their clear roots, 
Greel and Chang work 
well as original villains, 
forming their own sinister 
double act. Greel’s nature 
is let out gradually, a 
snippet at a time, moving 
him from the legendary 
figure of Weng-Chiang to 
a foe from the future. 
Holmes __ peppers the 
dialogue with references to 
the fifty-first century, 
effortlessly world-building 
with a few choice phrases. 


Chang, on the other hand, 
is written as pure 
nineteenth-century 

| villainy, with John Bennett 
injecting some real pathos 
into the character. The 
serial has been the source 
of some controversy over 
the years due Bennett’s 
casting, and the use of Chinese characters as 
villains overall. Arguably, the casting of a white 
man in yellowface to play an inscrutable Asian 
character, supported by a gang of coolies is in the 
nature of a Victorian pastiche, but there’s an 
undeniably racist element at play. On the other 
hand, the equally stereotypical portrayal of the 
dim, drunken Irishman Casey (Chris Gannon) 
has received little of the same attention. 


The Talons of Weng-Chiang is a showcase for 
Robert Holmes’ wit, skilled character creation 
and storytelling. It melds humour, adventure and 
horror in equal parts to create a hugely enjoyable 
story. I’ve never seen anything like it in all my 
puff. 


| Dan Tessier 


THE SUN MAKERS 


SEASON fo ~ NOVEMBER 26-DECEMBER 17/77 


I watched this story when it was first broadcast, 
back in 1977. My father had changed jobs, I had 
changed schools and was miserable. The Sun 
Makers cheered me up. Twelve years old and I 
loved the story: its wit and adventure and 
humour; the Doctor being at his most 
inspirational and powerful, fighting furiously 
against evil — and no-one does outrage and rage 
against oppression better than Tom Baker: 


“Now the rest of you — I want you to scatter 
through the city and tell the people what's 
happening. Remind them that they ’re human 
beings: and tell them that human beings always 
have to fight for their freedom!” 


The Sun Makers’ was 
screened at a time when both 
Britain and Doctor Who were 
in something of a decline. 
My school friends, by and 
large, had adored the gothic 
horror of Baker’s first three 
years under Hinchcliffe and 


Holmes. They were much 
more dismissive of the new fF 
season under Williams, 


deriding, for example, the } 
dreadful model shot of the 
TARDIS dematerialising at 
the end of Horror of Fang 
Rock (“It looks like a packet 
of tea!”) and rubbishing the 
decline in the programme’s 
look as inflation devoured the 
budget. It’s true that The Sun 
Makers’ first scene appears 
to be played against magnolia 
-painted flats, and, in an 
attempt to save money, both 
the Gatherer’s office and the Others’ lair are shot 
against the black drapes that surrounded the 
studio. (Graham Williams lamented the need to 
find reasons to shoot against black drapes as the 
budget shrank: by the time we get to Nightmare 
of Eden in 1979, the Empress’ control room is 
achieved with a few hired consoles picked out 
by spotlights, shot against the now-inevitable 
black void.) 


Can there be a harsher critic than a teenager? 
And yet, and yet... The Sun Makers was a show 
that escaped derision, with my classmates silent 
on the production values and enthusiastic about 
the Gatherer and the Collector. Cries of “Your 
Obesity!” and “Your Corpulence!” were heard 
around our school’s’ classrooms and 
(appropriately for 1970s Doctor Who) corridors, 
and several students perfected their nasal, 
whining impersonations of the Collector: 


“Productivity-wise, I agree. An ongoing 
insurrectionary situation would not be 
acceptable to my management.” 


Writing is everything. Well-written Doctor Who 
always delights and there is no better Who writer 
than Robert Holmes. He is a genius. It’s a word 
that’s often over-used, but I do rate him as a 
genius as a writer, as talented, as with as wide a 
range, as Dickens. The Sun Makers is savagely 
satirical, but opts for the biting humour of satires 
like Gulliver’s Travels rather than Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, that other model for satirists. As 
Orwell’s novel is the seminal source text for 
writers of dystopian fiction, The Sun Makers 


owes it something (the unremitting oppression of 
the workers, robbed of their individuality as 


“work units”) but rejects its unremitting 
bleakness. Power loves to be feared, but cannot 
bear being mocked and belittled. John McCain’s 
entirely fair appraisal of Kim Jon-Il as a “crazy 
fat kid” provoked a furious and ludicrous 
response from the North Korean government 
that such words were a hair’s breadth away from 
a declaration of war. As Thomas More observed 
in the sixteenth century, the Devil, that proud 
spirit, cannot endure to be mocked. Holmes 
attacks oppressors by mocking them. The 
Gatherer and the Collector are both very funny, 
but Holmes directs our attention to the thematic 
point that usury, oppression and greed aren’t. 
Hade cries out in despair when told that the 5000 
telmar reward for the Doctor’s capture will come 
from “your personal stipend”; Cordo is to be 
worked to death to pay his father’s funeral 


expenses. The framing of the first scene as a 
parody of a birth announcement — “A fine death. 
Body weight was 84 kilos.” — tells us that this is 
a government of death, not life. The poor are to 
be kept miserable and anxious in their 
overcrowded dormitories while the rich enjoy 
mahogany desks, raspberry leaves and front row 
stall seats at an execution. 


The impulse to write The Sun Makers came, of 
course, from Holmes’ exasperation with the high 
-taxation of the then Labour government. The 
highest income tax rate for the very rich was, I 
believe, 95% in 1977 (good: they could afford 
it). But this is no conservative, reactionary tale. 
Holmes attacks greed and its instrument, 
taxation, that keeps the 
poor, poor and makes the 
rich, richer. The story 
stands up so well today 
because — surprise, surprise 
— today’s Gatherers and 
Collectors are in power in 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States. As the 
Collector snarls, “Grinding 
oppression of the masses is 
the only policy that pays 
dividends”. Here, Holmes 
uses the word “dividends” 
precisely, the sweet harvest 
reaped by owners and 
shareholders while the poor 
sweep the walkways. 


Baker’s barnstorming 
speech — “Human beings 
always have to fight for 
their freedom!” — was 
criticised by fan reviewers 
at the time for having the Doctor behave like 
Fidel Castro, but Holmes means every word. 
The Outers are a pathetic bunch of malcontents, 
nicking credit cards, “skulking in this rat hole 
while the Doctor dies”, as Leela spits at them in 
disgust. Only a charismatic leader could inspire 
the Outers and the cowed work units into a 
revolutionary army, and who better than the 
towering figure of Tom Baker’s never-surpassed 
Doctor? Holmes again re-asserts the 
programme’s perennial theme, passionately held, 
that good will defeat evil, but only if it stands up 
to be counted. This creed is a reassertion of the 
Christian Just War ethic, which has endeared the 
show to many Christians and provided material 
for sermons from at least two preachers of my 
acquaintance. 


Holmes demonstrates his mastery as a writer in 
the themes, the wit, the satire, the sparkling 
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dialogue: 


Doctor: What if I refuse? 
Mandrell: You die. 

Doctor: It was just a passing 
thought. 


Such skill shows Holmes to be 
worthy of a place next to 
Dickens: and while Dickens’ 
novels rambled around and 


circumlocutioned to their 
conclusions, Holmes’s 
structure entirely fits the 


requirement of the twenty-five 
minute episode. There are 
moments of danger and climax 
to keep the adventure moving 
— “Don’t jump! Please, don’t 
jump!” screams Leela at 
Cordo, about to throw himself 
off a 5000-metre high building 
ten minutes into Part One — 
and to move it towards its 
terminus. This climax is not a 
Buck Rogers in the Twenty 
First Century blaze of laser 
fire (you could watch that if 
you switched over to ITV), but 
the Doctor and the Collector 
chatting quietly about the state 
of the nation. “Tell me,” asks 
the Doctor, “How did you get 
control of humanity?” The 
Collector is delighted: “Oooh! 
You’re interested!” 


Who else but Holmes could 
have juxtaposed Leela’s terror 
at being slowly steamed to 
death as mass entertainment 
for the workers (shades of 
Vengeance on Varos here), 
with the most hilarious line in 
the whole script? The 
Collector’s — 


“This is the moment when I get 
areal feeling of job 
satisfaction.” 


No-one understood Doctor 
Who better than Robert 
Holmes. No-one has ever 
written better for Doctor Who. 
He is as admired as he is 
unsurpassed. Rest in peace, 
Robert: you deserve it. 


| Frank Danes 


THE RIBOS OPERATION 


SEASON 16 ~ SEPTEMBER 2-28/78 


One of the great strengths of Robert 
Holmes’ scriptwriting is his incredible 
skill for the double act, and The Ribos 
Operation (1978) is a_ story 
constructed almost entirely from 
double acts. The Doctor and Romana, 
Garron and Unstoffe, Sholakh and the 
Graff Vynda-K — all perfect 
combinations of two actors bringing 
to life some of Holmes’ best material. 
Indeed, The Ribos Operation, though 
often overlooked, is one of Holmes’ 
best scripts for Doctor Who, and a 
stand-out story from the Sixteenth 
Season. 


As was often the case, Holmes was 
given the task of kicking off a new 
season with a new set-up. Graham 
Williams and Anthony Read 


constructed a more intricate outline | 
for Season Sixteen than was usual, | 


building new mythology for the series 
that introduced the Guardians and the 


Key to Time. Even so, beyond this | 


initial mythologising, there was little 
to the new structure than a generic 


quest format onto which new stories || 


could be bolted. The Key to Time is 
more intrinsic to The Ribos Operation 
than most of the serials of the season, 
partly due to its position at the 
season’s beginning, and partly due to 
Holmes’ skill in weaving disparate 
elements into a story. 


The story begins with the TARDIS 
being halted by the power of the 
White Guardian, a being who is 
essentially the god of the Doctor Who 
universe. Holmes’ characterisation of 
the Guardian, along with the casting 
of Cyril Luckham, plays heavily into 
the stereotype of “God as an 
Englishman,” a holdover from the 
British Empire’s view of its own 
authority and a standard of much light 
-hearted fantasy. The Doctor’s 
relationship with the White Guardian 
is engagingly complex here. It’s very 
rare that the Doctor ever calls anyone 
“sir’ in anything but a facetious 
manner, and there is evidently respect 
here, both for the Guardian” position 
and his power. Yet the Doctor is 
reluctant to have anything to do with 
the Guardian’s assignment, and has to 
be coerced, in one of the series’ 
greatest, and most restrained, threats: 


The Doctor: “And if I don’t?” 

The White Guardian: “Nothing.” 
The Doctor: “Nothing? You mean 
nothing will happen to me?” 

The White Guardian: “Nothing at 
all. Ever.” 


It’s a pity that there was no 
opportunity for the Black Guardian to 
show up in this story; one can only 
imagine what Holmes would have 
made of their rivalry. 


Having set up the mythology for the 
season, Holmes then introduces the 
next major element of the story: the 
Doctor’s new companion, Romana. 
Mary Tamm’s performance in this 
episode has been criticised by some, 
but I feel that she perfectly portrays 
Romana’s snootiness and 
disinclination to take the Doctor 
seriously. The Doctor rarely gives 
Time Lords the same tolerance he 
does humans, and his attitude here is 
openly hostile to his new assistant. In 
fact, it’s easy to imagine that Holmes 
was sending up Tom Baker’s own 
attitude; the star had made no secret 
of his own opinion that he could carry 


the series on his own. It’s only as the 
story continues that the two characters 
slowly earn each other’s respect. 


The other duos of the story make far 
better teams. Paul Seed drips with 
entitlement and venomous arrogance 
as the Graff, deposed tyrant of a 
galactic empire, while Robert Keegan 
expresses true loyalty as his stalwart 
companion Sholakh. In spite of their 
outright villainy, Sholakh and the 
Graff make for a sympathetic pair, 
clearly devoted to one another and 
desperately clinging on to a long-lost 
era of greatness, conjured up with 
Holmes’ usual panache at world- 
building. Garron and Unstoffe, their 
opposites, are the most entertaining of 
all Holmes’ teams. Starting at the 
bottom rung of galactic society and 
resolutely working their way up the 
sidelines, Jain Cuthbertson’s fruity 
rogue and Nigel Plaskitt’s more naive 
sidekick are both brilliantly watchable 
whomever they share a scene with, 
but together they sing. 


In spite of this, the most effective 
pairing comes when Unstoffe is 


separated from his mentor and forced to take 
shelter with the heretic Binro. In a story filled 
with sympathetic, believable characters, Timothy 
Bateson’s rejected but proud philosopher stands 
out. The vindication of his beliefs — that the stars 
in the sky aren’t ice crystals, but suns with 
worlds of their own — is heartwarming in itself. 
Yet it also cements Ribos as a real and 
believable world. The little we see of the society 
on the planet and the contradictory information 
we receive regarding its place in the universe 
could leave it seeming sketched-in. Binro makes 
it real by occupying a vitally important place in 
its development while simultaneously providing 
it a human face. Every society needs a Galileo 
(although Binro’s views and fate are perhaps 
more akin to those of his near contemporary, 


REVIEWED 


Despite being written by Robert Holmes, The 
Power of Kroll is a story that fans often point to 
as an example of one of the weaker stories that 
made up the Key To Time season. While I'll 
fully admit it’s not the best in the season, it 
certainly isn’t the worst. And while many fans 
eagerly point out that it’s one of Holmes weaker 
efforts too, again, I don’t think it's one of his 
worst. Yes, there are weak bits, but 
overall this compact four-part story is 
elegantly simple and fast-paced, yet 
also brings us some interesting social 
commentary on usurping native people 
from their lands, not to mention an 
entertaining monster antagonist with 
an intriguing back-story mystery. I 
think where the story does fall short 
goes right back to the planning stages 
for the season. Holmes was tasked 
with penning a story featuring the 
largest monster ever and what we end 
up with is a giant squid which looks 
more like an octopus, is badly CSO’ed 
into the action and made even more 
unbelievable by poor design. How 
Graham Williams ever thought he 
could make a three-hundred foot high 
squid look remotely convincing is 
beyond me. 


It seems that everyone involved in 

making the show is sick of the Key to Time at 
this stage of the game, and sadly, it does show. 
There are moments where the acting is weak, the 
sets wobble and the production money has just 
about run out. Despite starting out strong with an 
interesting first episode, by the end of the fourth 
everyone seems to have given up, which is a 
shame. There really is a good story at the heart 
of it which is being ground down to nothing 
more than cast and crew just going through the 


Giordiano Bruno). 


The Ribos Operation sees the same concepts 
play out on many different levels, as the story 
begins on a cosmic scale and gradually focuses 
on an intimate one. Ribos exists in an elliptical 
orbit, producing long, harsh winters and equally 
long summers, with profound effects on its 
society (a not uncommon fantasy concept which 
gained popularity later in the Helliconia 
sequence and more recently with Game of 
Thrones). While we, as viewers, know Binro to 
be right when he denies the seasons are the 
results of a battle between the gods, we’ve also 
already seen that dark and light gods genuinely 
exist in the universe of Doctor Who. The society 
of Levithia and the Cyrennhic Empire, from 


THE POWER 0 
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motions. 


We know Robert Holmes is a superb writer, but 
Kroll is pretty much paint-by-numbers Who. The 
Doctor and Romana arrive, in search of the fifth 
segment of the Key and quickly get caught up in 
the internal politics of the planet on which 
they’ve landed. Before you can say, “Kroll!” a 


hundred and twenty times as the extras do in the 
great ritual of Kroll, the Doctor is caught in the 
middle of war between the native Swampies and 
the workers of the refinery. 


The supporting cast lacks the usual Holmesian 
depth. Each character is one-dimensional. 
You’ve got the double-crossing gunrunner, the 
natives with a primitive religion, the prejudiced 
leader who wants to wipe out the primitives. It 


which Sholakh and the Graff originate, is one of 
high technology, yet has the same mediaeval and 
feudal trappings of Ribos. Even as the Doctor 
and Binro, separately, champion science, the 
Seer correctly predicts the future, and the Graff 
comes to believe fully in her wisdom, even as he 
disposes of her. The Key to Time itself is 
composed of some _ ill-defined elemental 
substance that can become seemingly anything. 
Among the personal stories of The Ribos 
Operation there is a fascinating battle being 
waged between science and sorcery. The Quest 
for the Key to Time could have become 
something truly remarkable had Holmes 
remained script editor and worked the entire 
season with this skill. 

| Dan Tessier 


KROLL 


never gels because you never get involved 
enough to care about any of the characters. 
Indeed, you hardly shed a tear or care when John 
Leeson’s character is shot in the back in the final 
episode. 


Yet, on the positive side, while the base-under- 
siege idea isn’t exactly original, it doesn’t hurt to 
create a traditional Doctor Who story 
every now and then, and it’s a tried-and- 
trusted formula. The parallels drawn 
between the Swampies and the Native 
Americans are intelligent, as is the 
story’s ecological basis. The characters 
are well-conceived, even if their 
realisation is horribly poor. And, for 
once, the question of the Key to Time is 
integral to the plot, rather than being 
simply “tacked on”. The search for the 
segment is crucial — it was the segment 
that caused the whole mess in the first 
place, and by finding it the Doctor sorts 
everything out. The location of the 
segment, for once, came as a complete 
surprise to me. Oh, and the first episode 
cliff-hanger is great. 


One thing that does stand out however, 
is the realisation of the Kroll creature, 
which looks better in long shot, than 
close up. The power of the segment is 
also better used here; it created Kroll, provided 
the methane, threatened everybody, and 
eventually dispersed into several octopi, a 
suitably fitting end to the tale. 


On the whole, The Power Of Kroll isn’t a bad 
story, but it’s not a great story either. It’s a pretty 
standard tale, but one I personally have always 
enjoyed. 

| Bob Furnell 


REVIEWED 


It’s a story that’s been discussed and dissected to 
the minutest degree many times over the years. 
But it occurs to me that the reason it’s so highly 
regarded is that The Caves of Androzani is a very 
atypical take on Doctor Who. 


As a kid, anything to do with politics was 
anathema to me, very dull stuff compared to the 
machinations of the Axons or the Daleks. On the 
rare occasion that the series featured politicians 
up to this point, they were invariably portrayed 
as various degrees of imbecile — take a look at 
the Dulcian pacifists in The Dominators or 


SEASON 21 ~ MARCH 8-16/84 


Morgus is of course the ultimate capitalist, 
concemed with stocks and prices, prepared to 
influence the market to his own ends — 
destroying his own copper mine to keep the 
supply down and the price artificially high, and 
profiting from a war by arming Jek to fight the 
army, ensuring sole access to Jek’s refined 
Spectrox. In the end it is his paranoia which leads 
to his downfall, assassinating the President in the 
mistaken belief that he’s been found out. He’s 
helped on his way in part by the ruthlessness of 
his PA, Timmin, who helps herself to his assets in 


THE GAVES OF ANDROZANI 


retain their youth — Peri is the only character who 
has the natural youth and beauty which others 
seek to regain for themselves. However by the 
end of the story things look a little different as 
Jek cares for Peri when she is stricken with the 
fatal illness. The camera closes in on the shot of 
him clutching her hand as she struggles to hold 
onto life — to emphasise that this isn’t base lust 
but empathy. Love, even. So Jek is in some ways 
redeemed, being the only character in the story 
(apart from the Doctor, of course) capable of 
performing a selfless act — and Peri is 
(unknowingly, admittedly) the key to this. 


Brownrose, Chinn and Walker from the 
Barry Letts era. Similarly when the subject 
of drug smuggling was addressed in 
Nightmare of Eden, the theme was diluted 
in a melee of Mandrills and Tom’s 
clowning. Caves drops the fantasy figure 
of the Doctor into an all-too realistic 
scenario of revenge, greed and corruption 
where smart-aleck quips are likely to be 
met with a bullet or three. 


Just look at how much Robert Holmes 
packs into that first frenetic episode; he 
introduces the set-up and the inter- 
relationships between the various 
characters faster (and more coherently) 
than anything in the new series, and 24 
minutes later the Doctor and Peri are on 
the business end of a firing squad. He had 
done similar jobs on Spearhead from 
Space and Terror of the Autons, with the 
introduction of new Doctors, companions, 
villains and / or formats left to his trusted 
hands. Just compare this opening episode 
to those produced just before and just 
after; in terms of pace, narrative and 
direction it’s barely the same series at all. 


The story is awash with well-drawn 
characters: the writer sees the Doctor as an 
analogue of Sherlock Holmes, following 
clues and making deductions but 
simultaneously putting himself and Peri 
into mortal danger. It’s that curiosity which 
proves to be his downfall yet again... Didn’t he 
learn anything from The Great One on Metebelis 
3? Sharaz Jek, another once great character 
disfigured by his hatred (similar to Magnus 
Greel) appears at first to be the story’s villain, 
though by the end he’s seen in a slightly different 
light (there are strong parallels here with the 
plight of the character of Erik in “The Phantom 
of the Opera’). He is driven to the point of 
madness by not only his need for companionship 
but also his hatred for Morgus, while Morgus is 
consumed by uncontrolled avarice and paranoia. 


his absence. It’s dog eat dog out there. Stotz, 
Morgus’ henchman is a loose cannon, prepared to 
gun down Krelper and his own men to line his 
pockets with more Spectrox, sadistic enough to 
shoot Jek slowly so that he feels every bullet. 


Holmes’ plot is driven by the themes of greed, 
revenge and what appears to be lust (Jek is 
entranced by Peri). On the face of it a retrograde 
step for a female companion at this point in the 
series but looking a bit closer it’s not quite what 
it seems. Spectrox is a drug capable of doubling a 
person’s lifespan enabling them, in a way, to 


Yes he’s as mad as a box of frogs but 
underneath that mask, as human as the rest 
of us in his need for companionship and 
love. 


Holmes really puts the Doctor through the 
ringer — no sooner does he escape the 
firing squad than he finds that he and Peri 
been given another death sentence in the 
shape of Spectrox Toxaemia — and it’s this 
funereal mood that pervades the whole 
four episodes. There’s something very 
Shakespearean about the death toll by the 
end — only the Doctor and Peri get out 
alive. It’s something Holmes had done 
before in Pyramids of Mars. It was even 
done in Warriors of the Deep, too. 


A familiar theme throughout Holmes’ 
work is the use (or misuse) of TV and 
radio. The Nestenes send a radio pulse to 
activate their weapons, while Chellak uses 
his video-link to Morgus to transmit 
disinformation in the hope that Jek will 
pick it up and act on it. Fake news, 
anyone? 


While Robert Holmes was an old hand on 
the series, Graeme Harper was making his 
) debut in some style. Like Paul Joyce on 
| Warriors’ Gate, Harper took the BBC’s 
- | ancient multi-camera system and somehow 
managed to create four episodes which 
look like no Doctor Who seen before. The 
lighting in the cave sets adds atmosphere (and 
obscures any ropey detail) and the editing gives 
the story a frantic pace. Many scenes linger in the 
memory — the Doctor falling on his way to 
Stotz’s ship, with that almost Biblical shaft of 
light illuminating him from above, the scuffle 
between Stotz and Krelper out on location, their 
threats echoing across the quarry — for once the 
desolate location is apt — and the ever-increasing 
build-up of tension in the edge-of-the-seat 
cliffhanger to Part Three. Notice too how Morgus 
is seen perched in his penthouse office while Jek 


has to scurry around underground passages, a 
visual metaphor for their different situations. 


The Magma Beast is of course as redundant as a 
box of cassette tapes, and is the production’s 
Achilles’ heel. Maybe it’s only there to 
remind us that despite all the gunfire and 
brutality this is still a fantasy 
programme — though it’s a fantasy that 
anyone thought it would look 
convincing. However Harper wisely 
gives us only the merest glimpses of it, 
shrouding it in smoke and back-lighting, 
to minimise the damage. 


The casting is top drawer for this or any 
other series, John Normington’s 
venomous asides to the camera add 
chilling insights into his thoughts, while 
you could run a city on the energy from 
Christopher Gable’s intense 
performance behind that mask. 


Music is also used well to compliment the mood 
— there is little in the way of melody and it’s alla 
far cry from the tinny early 1980s incidentals or 
the nadir of the 1970s, the rumbling synthesisers 
of Malcolm Clarke in The Sea Devils. Roger 
Limb’s incidentals are more akin to the 


unsettling soundtracks of recent Scandi-Noir 
series. 


Caves has something in common with Midnight, 
the Russell T Davies story featuring Tennant’s 


Doctor, where he is faced with a group of people 
who don’t want to listen, won’t believe him and 
who are led by suspicion, distrust and fear. In 
both cases the Doctor is out of his depth and at 
the mercy of a group of selfish people, where the 
usual rules don’t apply. Being clever or 
humorous just gets him further into trouble and 


no-one listens to reason (welcome to the real 
world). It’s not that the Fifth Doctor is 
ineffectual in this story (though he could seem to 
be all too often), but I feel that in both cases the 
writer has put the character into a non-fantasy 
scenario awash with the worst aspects 
of human nature and it’s not one he 
can navigate. Whether that 
inadvertently confirms that the Doctor 
isn’t a truly realistic character or that 
the series is no more than colourful 
whimsy, I’m not sure. 


Caves is incredibly sophisticated for 
the series at this point in its history, in 
fact one does wonder how it slipped 
through, sandwiched between Planet 
of Fire and The Twin Dilemma (that 
really puts it into perspective). Eric 
Saward deserves a pint at the very 
least for persevering in bringing 
Holmes back on board. The end result, 
though in retrospect a blip in a series 
which was becoming increasingly out of touch 
with then-contemporary tastes, is a mesmerising 
roller-coaster ride through the darkside of human 
nature. I’m not sure I could have taken it on a 
weekly basis though! 


| Richard Farrell 
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REVIEWED 


After a lengthy absence from the series and an 
abortive attempt at writing the show’s twentieth 
anniversary special, Robert Holmes came back to 
the series with a bang thanks to The Caves Of 
Androzani (1984). One might have expected a 
second golden age from the writer especially 
when teamed up with script editor Eric Saward. 
So when one sees Holmes’ name attached to the 
1985 story The Two Doctors, featuring the return 
not just of the Second Doctor for whom Holmes 
originally wrote but also the Sontarans, one 
might have expected great things or at least a 
solid story. Yet the result was to be the weakest 
of the three multi-Doctor stories of the classic era 
and a genuine letdown across the board. Why is 
that? 


SEASON 22 ~ FEBRUARY 16-MARCH 2/85 


Holmes would reluctantly have to rewrite his 
scripts. All of which perhaps explains the prob- 
lems that the story has when one looks at it. 


Take the aforementioned foreign location and 
how it’s used (or rather isn’t). Unlike other Doc- 
tor Who stories that had made use of a foreign 
location such as City Of Death (1979) and Arc Of 
Infinity (1983) which were tailored to their re- 
spective location to take advantage of what was 
there, The Two Doctors makes very little use of 
what it is that Seville could potentially offer. 
Given that Holmes had to adjust from the origi- 
nally-intended location to the Spanish city, this is 
perhaps not a surprise, though it effectively 
means that the story could easily take place 


THE TWO DOCTORS 


minutes of the story, which makes for a frustrat- 
ing exercise in storytelling. 


There’s also the confusing nature of the actual 
plot. Without getting into any of the continuity 
hijinks that putting the Second Doctor and Jamie 
into the story causes — to the point of creating the 
notion of a Season 6(b) for the characters — the 
story has issues regarding its basic plot. Why, for 
instance, does the Sixth Doctor suddenly collapse 
and apparently have a psychic connection with 
his past self to the point of having to go chase 
after him? This entire section of the plot takes up 
around half the story, with the Sixth Doctor and 
Peri on Space Station Chimera essentially a di- 
version from the main points of the story. More, 

the whole point about the death 


It is perhaps in part due to the ori- 
gins of the story. The Two Doctors 
owes its main selling point to the 
eventually made twentieth anniver- 
sary special The Five Doctors 
(1983) where two members of the 
Second Doctor era returned to the 
screen: Patrick Troughton and 
Frazer Hines. It was apparently 
producer John Nathan-Turner who, 
upon seeing them together, got to 
thinking about doing a non- 
anniversary multi-Doctor tale. It 
was also Nathan-Turner who, after 
attending a convention there in 
1981, decided that the story should 
be set in New Orleans. Indeed, 
Holmes was not originally chosen to write for the 
story, but after American writer Lesley Elizabeth 
Thomas proved unsatisfactory, Holmes was ap- 
proached to script this adventure. 


Having already been handled a shopping list that 
included an old TARDIS crew, an American film 
location, and returning monsters, Holmes might 
have been expected to have enough on his plate. 
Indeed, Holmes is reported to have felt handi- 
capped by the New Orleans setting but decided to 
try and use it to his advantage, drawing on the 
culinary reputation of the city to turn his aliens 
into gourmands (to the point of making their 
eventual name an anagram of the word). He also 
drew on elements from his unmade anniversary 
special The Six Doctors as well involving the 
genetic inheritance of the Time Lords. All should 
have been looking well then. 


Which is, of course, when disaster struck. De- 
spite the assurances given to Nathan-Turner that 
they found help fund the American filming, dis- 
tributor Lionheart pulled out of the production. 
After some consideration of potential replace- 
ment locations, Seville in Spain was chosen and 


wr 


is 


somewhere in the English countryside with a 
large mansion as much as it needed to be in 
Spain with a hacienda. Why bother going to a 
location if you’re not going to do anything with it 
but use it as scenery? 


The Two Doctors also has another large problem 
and one that is all too obvious given its title. 
Despite bringing back Patrick Troughton’s Sec- 
ond Doctor, Holmes gives him very little to do. 
The Second Doctor and Jamie arrive at Space 
Station Chimera in the first episode where after a 
conversation with Dastari the station comes un- 
der attack. From that point until well into Part 
Three Troughton’s Doctor is almost literally 
sidelined, strapped to tables or into wheelchairs 
with little to do but give Troughton the occa- 
sional line or comedic moment. Even more frus- 
tration comes in Part Three where the Second 
Doctor does finally get off the table only to be 
part-Androgum, which despite giving Troughton 
a chance to play some comedy isn’t really what 
the story calls for. Surely part of the point of 
doing a multi-Doctor story is to give viewers the 
chance to see an old Doctor back in action again, 
yet Holmes doesn’t do that beyond the opening 


of the Second Doctor being 
faked makes very little sense 
within the context of the story, 
as does the attempt to frame the 
Time Lords for the raid on the 
station. In Holmes’ defence, all 
of these issues could be put 
down to the fact that he was 
being asked to work from a 
shopping list of elements that he 
likely would never have written 
into the story himself given the 
choice. 


| Yet there have been Doctor Who 
+| stories both past and present that 
have managed to rise above the 
quality of their scripts to give an interesting vis- 
ual story. Unfortunately this wasn’t to be one of 
those cases, as Peter Moffatt’s direction feels run 
-of-the-mill most of the time despite the occa- 
sional flourish (such as a neat shot of the Sixth 
Doctor and Peri that starts on a mirror before 
panning over to the characters themselves in Part 
Two). Indeed little in the production rises above 
what one might expect out of this period, from 
costumes to special effects — and that’s despite a 
cast that includes a Blake’s 7 veteran and two 
returning cast members from the show’s own 
past. What might this story have been like in the 
hands of a Graeme Harper at the helm? 


At the end of the day, The Two Doctors feels like 
a letdown across the board. Holmes’ script seems 
like exactly what it is: a story put together around 
a shopping list of elements. And the story isn’t 
helped by a routine production. It isn’t that it’s a 
bad story from an era plagued with bad stories, 
but rather that despite everything that should be 
in its favor, this adventure does little else but feel 
bland. 


| Matthew Kresal 


“This really could be the end!” Whatever else 
one can say about The Trial of a Time Lord, its 
cliff-hanging close-ups of Colin Baker lead to 
some gems of comedic anti-climax. And while 
the Doctor’s self-conscious declamation was 
probably just intended to raise stakes and get 
people to come back next week (it did neither), it 
has an entirely other level of meta-textual 
jeopardy in a show fighting for its life. The first 
time I watched it, I felt the show’s doom just as 
poignantly as the Doctor, and like him, I 
couldn’t see any way out. 


Appropriately for a series with an extended life- 
span, Doctor Who has had more than one near- 
death experience in exchange for its decades of 
life. It might have ended with Pertwee 
grumbling about the Brigadier in /nferno (1970). 
Eccleston’s and Tennant’s emotional farewells 
to Rose could have been the capstone in 2005 
and 2008. And those BBC honchos could have 
scrapped the whole thing back in 1964 after just 
13 episodes, with Hartnell and crew pondering a 
giant footprint in the snow for eternity. 


All these finales — and the most prominent near- 
misses, McCoy’s “We’ve got work to do” and 
McGann’s “Oh not, not again!”/BOING! — carry 
a hint of celebration, optimism, and an open 


door for the future. Save this one, in 1986. The | 


quality of The Trial of a Time Lord is one thing, 
but the fact that Robert Holmes died working on 
it adds a cold bitterness to its sense of finality. 


There’s definitely some kind of tragic 
significance to the respect afforded Doctor Who 
in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries that, 
while Russell T Davies and Steven Moffat 
depart their eras clutching stacks of industry 
awards and O.B.E.s, Robert Holmes was 
rewarded for his years of illustrious and 
inspirational work with the show by a quick 
illness and an untimely death. Thanks a lot, 
Doctor. It seems particularly unfair in light of 
the inescapable fact that The Trial of a Time 
Lord Parts One to Four (or its equally dreary 
subtitle The Mysterious Planet), plus its slightly 
less iffy sequel nine weeks later are far from a 
high note to go out on. Whereas just two seasons 
earlier Robert Holmes was crafting futuristic 
Jacobean revenge tragedies, here he seems to 


the Apes and Mad Max Beyond Thunderdome 
and done little to class up those inspirations. 


And certainly in realization, we are looking at 
Doctor Who through the eyes of its most jaded 
viewers: slow-paced, with naff costumes and 
declamatory dialogue. Just as something like 
You Only Live Twice is what people who don’t 


THE MYSTERIOUS PLANET 
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like James Bond think the movies are all like, so 
this is what the non-fans thought we had been 
watching all this time. To relaunch the series 
with a few impressive seconds of model-work 
and then all this aimless am-dram makes one 
think John Nathan-Turner and Eric Saward were 
have got bogged down in the likes of Planet of kamikaze pilots, taking their own show down in 


flames. 


What makes it still worse is that mid-1980s 
Doctor Who thought references to old shows 
would somehow interest audiences in a new one. 
No doubt Colin Baker’s impression of Pertwee, 
the jelly babies, Glitz recalling The Ribos 
Operation’s Garron (although, I must admit, 


Tony Selby gives a vividly superior performance 
than Iain Cuthbertson), Tom Chadbon among 
the embarrassed guest stars, and the storyline’s 
hefty swipes from The Face of Evil (1977) and 
The Krotons (1969) and direct riffing on The 
Deadly Assassin (1976), were conceived as 
deserved victory laps, intended to make the 
audience punch the air like a Robert Downey Jr. 
cameo in a modern-day Marvel movie. In 
practice, they are smug and self-conscious 
(much like a Robert Downey Jr. cameo 
appearance), making the series feel like it’s 
doing an impersonation of itself, or in the cutting 
but undeniably valid words of Kim Newman, 
“Who essentially sank to doing its own fan 


fiction”. 


For me, Colin Baker’s tenure unspooled over the 
summer of 1991 on YTV. And as a dedicated, 
dyed-in-the-cricket-jumper Peter Davison fan, 
this new chap got on my wrong side from about 
the moment “Sweet? Effete!” was uttered. By the 
time the Doctor ended up in the dock, I was on a 
rather drizzly family trip on Vancouver Island (a 
beach very similar to the one he and Peri visit on 
Thoros Beta in the even worse segment of the 
trial). 


The notes John Nathan-Tumer and Eric Saward 
were given by the BBC certainly didn’t register 
with this viewer: I was just seeing more of the 
same confusing stories, and not liking the Doctor 
any more. And then, before I could even make up 
my mind about him, he’d regenerated again. 


Worry not though: my anti-Colin sentiments 
vanished when I saw what Old Sixie was truly 
capable of, courtesy of the Doctor Who 
Magazine graphic novels and the Big Finish 
audios. And when you get lost on that journey, it 
is strange to go back to their TV prequel — Baker 
to me is so much the entertainingly avuncular, 
intergalactic Frasier Crane, that the brash boor in 
the patchwork quilt (even that takes some getting 
used to after seeing him in black-and-white John 
Ridgway art, and the blue suit of the CDs 
artwork) is a shocking throwback. 


Of course, the wider viewing public also saw this 
Doctor without that more enriching context, and 


The Trial of a Time Lord Part Thirteen, also 
known by its working title The Ultimate Foe, is 
an interesting one. It had the tremendous task of 
summing up a fourteen episode serial, which was 
sub-divided into four stories, and put the Doctor 
on trial in more ways than one. What Holmes 
probably wouldn’t have realised at the time was 
just how much the show was at stake. 
Nevertheless, he gave a fair go at one of the most 
controversial outings in all of Doctor Who lore, 
leaving us with an intriguing finish to his 
contributions to the series. 


Many fans, particularly newer ones, approach 
this adventure with a lot of questions, mainly 
surrounding the mysterious background of 
Michael Jayston’s character, the Valeyard. 


Thinking about how important this figure is, not } 


just to the Trial plotline itself but to the series as 
a whole, I feel as though when merely skimming 
across the surface, this is very misguided for the 
casual fan for several reasons, which I would like 
to elaborate on. 


perhaps understandably decided not to tough it 
out. And ultimately, The Trial of a Time Lord, 
even at its best, does shake the faith. Is this the 
show we’ve loved all along? Is Doctor Who 
nothing but silly costumes, Marvin knock-off 
robots, and embarrassed guest stars? If even 
Robert Holmes couldn’t save it in its darkest 
hour, then maybe it was a terminal case? 

Yes, I was prepared to write this story off 
entirely, just as I did back in childhood. But then, 
as only Doctor Who can do, it surprised me. 
Three times, in fact. 


Firstly, it occurred to me that its swipes from The 
Krotons, and its New Stone Age Tribe of the 
Free, may be derivative, but they also bring a 
sweet circularity to Holmes’ Doctor Who work, 
recalling both his first script and the series’ very 
beginnings in 100,000 BC. 


Secondly, frustrated with rewatching the 
episodes, I delved into Richard Molesworth’s 
biography of Holmes and uncovered a treasure 
that entirely altered my perspective: the original 
outline for the story. Shame on me for doubting 
Holmes: here in his original notes we have a 
story with Gothic grandeur, darkness, and drama 
in spades. There is no Glitz here, Drathro is a 
Crusader-attired warlord with flashes of 
Christopher Lee in The Man With the Golden 
Gun (he gives the Doctor dinner in his castle in a 
sequence bristling with tension), and Peri toughs 
it out with properly savage and grim tribesmen 
(whose earthy characters Holmes suggests with 
names like Jack Fart-by-Night and Sour Smell). 


THE ULTIMATE FOE: 


SEASON 23 ~ NOVEMBER 29/86 


Holmes did know what he was doing, and it 
could have worked triumphantly well. 


And thirdly: ultimately it did work. Just not right 
away, and not the way we thought it would. But 
how fickle of us not to appreciate the nature of 
time? As the Doctor himself says: “Planets come 
and go. Matter disperses, coalesces, reforms into 
other patterns, other worlds. Nothing can be 
eternal.” It’s a beautiful moment illustrating a 
fatalistic futility inherent in time travel, perfectly 
written by Holmes and performed by Colin 
Baker. It echoes and mirrors the words of another 
immortal doctor from 1986; Watchmen’s Dr. 
Manhattan: ““‘In the end’? Nothing ends, Adrian. 
Nothing ever ends.” 


The very next year, a new script editor would 
breathe new life into Doctor Who. One of 
Andrew Cartmel’s inspirations for Sylvester 
McCoy’s Doctor was Dr. Manhattan. The other 
was Robert Holmes’ 1970s work. And then in 
2005, Doctor Who dispersed, coalesced, and 
reformed. 


All of which leaves us Doctor Who fans 
revisiting this work with a glorious glimpse of 
the future. It wouldn’t really be the end after all. 
Not for the series, not even for Old Sixie, whose 
best days still lay gloriously ahead. And not for 
Robert Holmes, who deserved wider recognition 
in his lifetime, but is left with the mere 
immortality Doctor Who gave him instead. 


| Hamish Crawford 


First, John Nathan-Turner had no idea what was 
to happen to his show beyond this story. The 
future was not concrete. With this in mind, 
Holmes created a send-off that would leave the 
devoted fan guessing. “Where does the Valeyard 
take place?” and “Is the Valeyard really the 
Doctor or is the Master lying?” are the sorts of 
questions the hardcore fans would be asking, 
whereas the casual viewer would definitely find 
this to be a head-scratcher. 


Second, elements of The Ultimate Foe are 
beyond their time and it feels a lot like a post- 
2010 Moffat story. Yes, it has the Victoriana and 


|| Time Lord corruption you might expect from a 


Holmes script, but it also has so much going on 
in terms of trying to unravel the Trial plotline in 
a satisfying way, and extras — like returning 


‘| characters and Time Lord lore — shoehorned into 


it that it was always going to be tough deal 
making this script work. 


Still, it does carry a lot of elements from the past, 
and successfully enough, too. We have the return 


of the infamous Matrix, which 
we, the viewers, last saw as an 
interactive environment in 
1976’s The Deadly Assassin. 1 
love how it has evolved from 
when we last saw it, suggesting 
that it is a forever-evolving 
domain. There is also the 
reappearance of Anthony 
Ainley’s interpretation of the 
Master, which works well 
enough in this setting and is far 
less clunky than his last outing 
alongside the Rani. And Mel 
and Glitz, too, make their 
presence known, which helps to 
tie this monster-sized season of 
a story together. 


However, this is not an 
adventure the casual viewer 
should watch to dip their toes 
into the Whoniverse. It’s not a 
light watch, it’s very techno- 
babbly, and has left me with 
mixed views of Part One (or 
Part Thirteen) of Robert 
Holmes’ last ever story. I feel as 
though most of his other scripts 
that were made into Doctor 
Who serials are a lot lighter in 
continuity. Instead here, we are 
flounced with a season’s worth 
of context. In saying this, there 
are shining performances from 
our core cast of this season. 
Colin Baker and Michael 
Jayston have an_ incredible 
chemistry together, which I 
wish we saw elsewhere leading 
up to this. I do feel like Colin is 
acting his socks off here as the 
fate of the program lies on his 
shoulders, so kudos goes out to 
him. Geoffrey Hughes is 
another great addition and 
shines in his role as the elusive 
Popplewick. 


The cliffhanger itself is a 
chilling one, and the build-up 
makes everything worthwhile. 


Ultimately, I wish we got more 
out of this. I wish each segment 
of The Trial of a Time Lord 
saga could be entered from any 
point without having to rely on 
past information from the 
previous story. But for all its 
challenges and _perplexities, 
Part Thirteen of this season 
continues to trumpet the 
Whovian legacy to this day. 


| Tom Denham 


AROBERT HOLMES NOVELIZATION 


THE TWO DOCTORS 


The Two Doctors, as a TV story, has the reputation of 
being amongst writer Robert Holmes’ least successful 
scripts for Doctor Who. That fact, along with the story 
being the weakest of the three multi-Doctor stories of the 
classic series, makes its 1985 Target novelization all the 
more surprising. The story’s novelization was to be the 
first, last and only contribution Holmes was to make to 
that long-running series. In a way it’s a shame because 
The Two Doctors works far better as a novelization than 
it did on screen and does so in large part thanks to 
Holmes himself. 


Holmes seems to relish the chance to novelize one of his 
own stories. The story is full of vivid characterizations 
that expand much on the character’s seen in the TV 
version (which gives Holmes the chance, through the 
memory of Oscar Botcherby, to even poke fun at the 
1953 film of The War Of The Worlds). The Sontarans are 
a perfect example of something Holmes is able to 
improve upon as he gives them a sense of presence in 
their appearances — though that might be due to ejecting 
both the over-the-top-performance of Clinton Greyn as 
Stike (which one would expect in the novelization 
anyway) and the fact the novelization firmly 
reestablishes them as clones to the point of saying that 
the only way to tell the difference between the two 
Sontarans is Stike having a bit more gold on the 
shoulders of his uniform. Holmes has something of a 
reputation for the characters 
in his TV scripts and this 
work shows that gift could 
have extended to prose as 
well. 


Another gift Holmes brings 
is pacing. The TV version 
of the story is almost 
pedestrian in its unfolding 
thanks to the direction of Peter Moffatt but Holmes’ own 
novelization moves along at quite a lick. It races along, 
never staying in one place for too long and managing to 
bring a sense of tension to the Sixth Doctor and Peri’s 
visit to Space Station Chimera that was conspicuously 
absent. In fact, once everyone arrives in Spain the pace 
picks up as it builds towards the ending. In this regard, 
Holmes takes what was a middling TV story and turns it 
into a page turner. 


Which isn’t to say that Holmes make The Two Doctors 
really a better story at the end of the day. The story still 
suffers from the weakness that it’s a multiple Doctors 
where one Doctor just lies around for much of its length 
without anything to contribute. The overall plot is still 


“Robert Holmes would 
have been a fine 
novelization writer.” 


NTRODUCTION BY SOHN ASE 


bit of a jumble as it was on TV and despite the 

better pacing there never really is much of a purpose or 
threat to proceedings. In fact, the way the novelization 
presents the Second Doctor’s apparent death on Space 
Station Chimera makes even less sense than it did on 
screen. The ending also still 
feels like something of an 


anti-climax but it oddly 
seems to work just a tad bit 
better here. As_ said 
previously, Holmes keeps the 
story moving though at a 
pace that puts the TV story to 
shame, which helps make it 
more entertaining, despite 
Holmes still not managing to fix the plot holes he 
created. 


The novelization of The Two Doctors proves two things. 
The first is that while the plot of the TV version 
definitely had issues, the novelization shows that the 
basic writing behind it was solid. The second is that it 
makes a sad fact all too clear: Robert Holmes would 
have been a fine novelization writer. Reading this, it’s 
hard not to wonder what he might have made of say The 
Deadly Assassin (1976) or The Talons of Weng-Chiang 
(1977). For just being the single Target book by arguably 
the best scriptwriter of the original series, The Two 
Doctors novelization is well worth a read. 

| Matthew Kresal 


The last time I sat down to write this article, I 
was faced with the unenviable task of starting 
with Terminus and ending with Warriors of the 
Deep, which I observed at the time is the sort of 
thing you wouldn’t wish upon your worst enemy 
let alone a reader. It’s fair to say that this time 
around, things are looking a bit healthier: The 
Aztecs and The Caves of Androzani are forever 
held up as two shining examples of Doctor Who 
and that’s not something I’m about to argue with 
here. We’ve been here before though, and there 
are times when a great story does not necessarily 


make for a great book, and vice versa. How will | 


things fare here? Let’s plod on and find out. (Try 
not to spill any cocoa.) 


We start, as already noted, with The Aztecs, | 


novelised here by John Lucarotti from his own 
script. It’s always nice to see a new face pop up 
in the ranks of novelisation book spines, 
especially this far into the run, and he has 


acquitted himself well here, showing a good @ 
grasp on the regulars and pacing his adaptation ff 


just right for the page count. He has taken the 
time out to tinker with things though, which can 
be a little jarring to the eyes (or ears if you’re 
listening to the audiobook reading), years of 
absorbing the original televised version of the 
tale taking its toll. 


It makes for an interesting point: are we spoilt? 
As someone who had access to first the video 
release of The Aztecs and latterly not just one but 


two DVD releases, the slightest deviation of a [| 


line stood out, for better and worse. Is my 
perception to be trusted, though? Does the slight 
rewording of the famous “rewrite history” scene 
rob its dialogue of some of its punch? Is it really 
not as good, or is that just familiarity of the 
original speaking? 


It’s not just here, though. Way back, I was put 
off by acute changes made to the ending of The 
Green Death when Malcolm Hulke novelised it, 
but were I not familiar with the televised 
original, I doubt I’d have batted an eyelid. 


I’m also not sure there is a right or a wrong 
answer a lot of the time either, even removing 
subjective approaches. Probably best to view 
these as alternatives and leave it as that, even if 


here Ian and Barbara are now inexplicably from 
the 1980s and not 1963 after all. Bizarre. 


Back to the story in hand though. A celebrated 
Hartnell historical adventure, The Aztecs is one 
of those stories that I wonder about sometimes. 


which is wonderful, but it feels like the lesser 
tale, and I’m not sure this novelisation, however 
enjoyable and well-written it is, changed my 
mind on that front. The moral dilemma of 
Barbara trying to halt human sacrifice is weighty, 
and the Doctor’s selfish use of Cameca’s 
affections enough to make even him feel guilty, 
but for every high point and triumph there we 
have Susan being hauled off to school, a 
storyline which goes nowhere very, very slowly; 
and seemingly endless scenes of Jan training to 
fight. 


In short, is The Aztecs top tier stuff? 
Undoubtedly, but not as remarkable as some may 
say. 


i | Some may argue the same is the case with 


‘A celebrated Hartnell historical 
adventure, The Aztecs is one of 
those stories that | wonder about 
sometimes. Would it be as 
celebrated if Marco Polo, its 
better, were still readily available 
for us to watch?” 


Would it be as celebrated if Marco Polo, its 
better, were still readily available for us to 
watch? That’s not to kick Lucarotti’s script, 


Inferno if taken on the novelisation alone. 
Adapted from Don Houghton’s scripts by 
Terrance Dicks (conspicuously quiet this article 
with only two novelisations to his name), what 
Dicks quickly shows up is how this is a very 
good story, which is told very well, but one 
which is helped enormously by Douglas 
Camfield and Barry Letts’s direction. The 
tension is cranked up and up with increasing 
alarm on screen, in a way that on paper alone is 
never quite as enthralling (and the very final 
scene, where the Doctor is unforgivably rude to 
the Brigadier for no reason other than they need a 
final scene for the story and it lets us imagine Jon 
Pertwee knee-deep in waste, is _ still, 
appropriately, complete garbage). 


That’s not to say this is a bad book (it is not: it’s 
good) and it’s not to say that Inferno is a bad 
story (it is not: it’s good) but it does go to show 
that a healthy marriage of writer and production 
is so essential to really milking things for all they 
are worth, and no matter how hard Dicks tries, he 
cannot really replicate that here. That, and it 
shows up how amazingly unlikable Greg is when 
he first appears, jeering and salivating over poor 
Petra in his introductory scene in a way that 
reads very uncomfortably nowadays. The past 
truly is a different world. 


Overall, what we have in print with Inferno is 
enjoyable enough with some great ideas but it 
undoubtedly lacks the appeal and wow factor we 


got upon transmission, however (ahem) novel 
the plot may be. 


On a side note, this is one of those novelizations 
which I have a very strong childhood memory 
attached to. I believe I picked this up at a table 
sale and was intrigued to read it having been 
absolutely confused and bewildered by seeing 
only the final episode of the tale before then, 
thanks to that most strange of videos The 
Pertwee Years. (For those not familiar, it was a 
straight-to-video release guided by John Nathan- 
Turner in which Pertwee talked and introduced 
random episodes from his era with no real 
context, including a monochrome print of 
Episode Five of The Demons and, more 
pressingly, the final episode of Inferno.) The 
book was a fun read which made sense of what 
I'd already seen (I seem to recall my mum also 
reading it, but I couldn’t tell you why), but also 
one which oddly haunted me. Right near the end, 
in a move completely at odds character-wise 
with everything we’ve had up to this point, the 
Doctor mourns the death of Professor Stahlman 
(n) and uses the word ‘ecstasy’, vaguely linking 
it with the addictive and the necessary draw of 
the green sludge poor Eric unwisely touched 
earlier on in proceedings. At the time of me 
reading the book here in England, there was a lot 
of media coverage and warnings about the drug 
ecstasy, in much the same way heroin and 
cocaine would be the ones of choice for 
reporting and horror stories later on. 


It’s fair to say that this must have seeped into my 
mind, as something about the transformative 
nature of the green slime and the unwitting link 
to an addictive substance did as much to put off 
drugs as any well-meaning but slightly 
patronizing teacher ever did at school. 


Just say no, kids. 


(I should state here that I am not trying to 
trivialize the subject of abuse and the genuinely 
awful and harrowing stories of addiction, 
withdrawal, inability to come off substances, and 
lives ruined. I assure you that this genuinely had 
a lasting impact upon me as a young child and 
reader.) 


Next up, we’re 
back to the past 
and another 
historical 
adventure awaits 
us, though this 
time the tone is 
far more comedic 
and the Doctor a 


different man 
altogether. Gerry 
Davis is back 
behind his 
typewriter for 
this, his 
Jinovelisation of 


The Highlanders, 


originally written by him but credited on-screen 
as being a co-written affair between himself and 
Elwyn Jones. Unlike the past two books, this is a 
prime example of a novelisation being superior 
to its original version. For a start, we get a full 
history lesson and breakdown of context sorely 
lacking on screen so we fully understand the 
politics and stakes at play. This really does 
prove invaluable to enjoying the story. Secondly, 
The Highlanders is one of those serials that 
when just listened to without the benefit of 
moving pictures can be a bit... dull. Dry. 
Lacking. The Doctor disguises himself as a 
woman and bashes people around a bit, but if 
that’s done with a handful of Tele-snaps and 
little else, it’s not all that enthralling. Davis’ 
prose here saves the day and brings that comedy 
and a flagging soundtrack to life. ’ve enjoyed 
all of his books so far and this one is no 
exception. Especially worthy of note is how 
bloody good Polly is under Davis’s penmanship. 
It is a crying shame that she and Ben were so 
quickly forgotten about and dumped as 
everything here shows just how good she 1s, how 
resourceful and fun the character, and how much 
affection Davis clearly has for her. 


Just as fun is the Doctor, still very much in the 
“god only knows how Troughton is going to play 
the damn role’ mode of the start of Power of the 
Daleks. This is an incarnation and production 
team finding their feet and then some, and again 
I venture to say that it translates better here than 
it does through your ear via CD or digital 
download. The same can also be said of Jamie, 
who goes through a period of complete 
vagueness and uncertainty up to The Faceless 
Ones; this books serves as a reminder of that 
uneasy transitional period in the show’s history, 
but also makes for a fun and engaging read that 
lets a script get a bit more fuss and polish than 
you’d perhaps otherwise think it merited. 


These are not words I’d use to describe poor 
Frontios, written by Christopher H. Bidmead, 
adapted here by Christoper H. Bidmead, and if 
you buy the audiobook read, too, by Christopher 
H. Bidmead. 


Good things first: some of the dialogue is very 
funny; you can argue, with a lot of success, that 
no-one quite got the “old man trapped in young 
body” aspect of the Fifth Doctor better than 
Bidmead did; and the novelisation does a good 
job of repairing some of the damage done on 
screen through lack of budget and scenes being 
deleted. 


Bad things second: it’s not a story that I’ve ever 
really cared for and it’s not one I care for now. I 
really like both Logopolis and Castrovalva and 
really enjoyed Bidmead’s novelisations of them 
both, so it’s not his writing I dislike or his 
approach. I’m just not very keen on Frontios 
itself and nothing here convinced me I was 
wrong in this belief. If you like your stories to 
fling words such as ‘biochemical’ or ‘temporal’ 
at you nineteen to the dozen, you may fare better 


than I did when 
reading this. I 
can appreciate, 
though, that 
Bidmead has 
created a 
coherent world, 
and there is 
some truly 
grotesque body 
horror employed 
by him which is 
worthy of both 
note and praise. 
You’d never 
have got away 
with it on TV but 
it makes for a 
good scare and is 
written with obvious relish. Reading this though, 
I was, for the most part, just very, very bored. 


H. BIDMEAD 


I perked up with Planet of Fire, another case 
here of the original writer adapting their scripts 
for the book, this time with Peter Grimwade in 
the hot seat. 


Is it the world’s greatest story? No, but 
considering how many disparate elements 
Grimwade has to juggle with, he does amazingly 
well. Turlough leaves, the Master returns, Peri is 
introduced, Lanzarote has to be used, and 
Kamelion has to be disposed of. The fact we get 
anything even halfway readable and coherent is 
a blessed miracle worthy of Logar himself. 


Grimwade has come a 
long way since Time- 
Flight with regards to 
both story told and 
novelisation written, 
and this, his third and 
final entry, is| © 
entertaining for the] 
most part and 
competently — told, 
though for me ranks 
below Mawdryn 
Undead. For a start, 
he seems a little... 
exasperated when 
talking about Ms. 
Perpugilliam Brown 
(surely the worst name any companion was ever 
gifted with? Embarrassingly bad). We get a lot 
of exclamation marks and she is written as far 
more unlikable and selfish here than the Peri 
who Nicola Bryant played so wonderfully. 
Secondly, by robbing the story of its visuals and 
accompanying distractions (shorts here, bikinis 
there), the plot is shown up to be... threadbare. 
Really, not a whole lot happens: there is a magic 
flame, Turlough is accused of racism, Peri joins 
the TARDIS crew because... erm... reasons, and 
the Master is tiny. There is a more interesting 
undercurrent about religious fundamentalism 
and doctrine but it’s largely skimmed over in 


favour of Kamelion having a crisis of identity a 
good dozen or so times. 


In fairness to Grimwade, it’s hard to do much 
with Kamelion given the state of the prop, the 
poor thing. The novelisation has the Doctor 
having clean forgotten about his metal pal, which 
pleasingly reflects the audience and production 
team, and it spends most of the time looking like 
someone else before finally being killed by the 
Doctor with the equivalent of a heart attack. 
Mere moments after he has put his friend into 
electronic cardiac arrest, he roasts the Master 
alive and, just to kick Kamelion whilst he’s 
down, reflects that it’s the nastiest thing he’s ever 
done. I suppose when you’ve got two hearts, 
stopping one is no biggie. 


As books go, this isn’t bad. A bit lacking at times 
perhaps, but Turlough’s backstory is interesting 
enough and it’s not a bad tale for Grimwade to 
bow out with. 


Speaking of ‘Not A Bad Tale’, next up, in a rare 
move for the novelisations, is the next story 
chronologically-speaking on screen, too: Peter 
Davison’s swansong, The Caves of Androzani, 
adapted here by Terrance Dicks from Robert 
Holmes’s original scripts. (Why yes, I can tie in 
my column with the overall issue theme!) 


On the one hand, you get what you expect with 
this one: Dicks has taken Holmes’ scripts and 
what you got on screen in what you get in print. 
On the other hand, Dicks clearly likes this one, or 
respects Holmes enough to give the book a bit 
more polish than other efforts were afforded. We 
have a bit of world-building information here, a 
few flourishes there (unlike some novelisations, 
the simple he said/she said lines are few and far 
between; you’re far more likely to get their vocal 
inflection or physical reaction bolted on as well). 


coming soon; 


Temporal Logh 
00k I: 


TERRANCE DICKS 


It’s undoubtedly helped by the fact Holmes has 
written something here that is truly special and 
paced so well that one suspects those beats would 
translate to any given format. 


Oh sure, there is the occasional hiccough such as 
the Doctor hearing that Spectrox is so valuable 
when... erm, he doesn’t, and the President’s 
casual chatter regarding what Spectrox actually is 
and does is, at best, clunky, and at worse painful 
exposition. But then we have a book that makes 
the terrible token monster a genuine threat, and a 


- TEMPORAL LOGBOOK ° 
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script oozing with gorgeous words that you quite 
simply do not get in other Doctor Who stories: 
cupidity, thoracic, comely, jackanapes (okay, so 
Holmes has used that one before, but you get the 
point). This is a very rich script where nobody is 
entirely innocent and the desire to stay youthful 
pushes people into desperate actions, a nice 
parallel with the Doctor’s own struggle to stay 
alive and be eventually reborn. 


A wonderful story, but a wonderful Doctor Who 
story? 


Yes, I think so, but it’s atypical. This is a far cry 
from the children’s show we normally know and 
love, and (confession time) as a child I was 


| largely bored by it all. I liked the flashy 


regeneration at the end and a few of the visuals, 
but mostly it left me cold. As an adult, I adore it 
with every fibre of my being, but I think that 


childhood dislike is perhaps telling. 


That said, I suspect as a child I’d have not been 
fussed by Heaven Sent either, and that is about as 
brilliant a Doctor Who story as the series has 
ever had or ever will have. (Watch out for 
imitations in years to come on audio or in print in 
various spin-offs that are utterly terrible, in much 
the same way Turn Left has inspired such 
tubbish. It takes a skilled writer and great 
imagination to write something as well as Turn 
Left and Heaven Sent. | wish others remembered 
this.) 


Sometimes, just sometimes, it’s okay to do 
something wildly different for the show. 
Sometimes, just sometimes, when the wind 
blows right, it pulls it off and stands out as the 
best of the best. Sometimes, just sometimes, you 
get someone write something at the absolute 
peak of their abilities. The joy with Robert 
Holmes is that he did it so frequently. 
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Dystopia has influenced Doctor Who since the 
1960s. H.G. Wells’ The Time Machine helped 
shape Terry Nation’s vision of the Daleks and 
Skaro, while in the 1970s Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein provided the inspiration for The 
Brain of Morbius. And the 1980s brought 
Paradise Towers to our screens. RTD’s 2005 
revival continued this tradition with Gridlock and 
The Long Game. So why is dystopia important to 
Doctor Who? The Daleks, The Underwater 
Menace, Inferno, Genesis of the Daleks, The 
Face of Evil, The Sun Makers, Vengeance on 
Varos, Paradise Towers, The Happiness Patrol, 
The Long Game, and Gridlock — that’s why. 
Dystopias offer a wide variety of storytelling due 
to their diverse nature. 


Dystopias can range from the technological 
nightmare of Bladerunner, the politically driven 
bleakness of the war-torn world of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four or the lawless anarchism of J.G. 
Ballard’s High-Rise, so how do we 
identify a dystopian 
natrative? Westerns 
are westerns 
because of their 
location, musicals 
express the narrative 
musically and 
swashbucklers are 
tied to a historical 
period. Dystopia is 
about society gone 
wrong. Social 
criticism should 
always be first and 
foremost in 
identifying the 
dystopian impulse. 
Holding up a mirror to 
society and exposing 
its flaws. This is often 
done through parody, 
satire and 
defamiliarization. Dystopias have two main 
flavours: those dictated by oppressive regimes 
that are satirical exaggerations of nationalism or 
socialism, or anarchistic societies. The former 
tend to argue against conformity, and the latter 
argues that once structures of law and order are 
removed then we revert to barbarism. As 
McCoy’s Doctor said, “If we fight like animals, 
we’ll die like animals!” The oppressive regimes 
of We, Brave New World and Nineteen Eighty- 
Four often feature themes of human frailty, 
surveillance, sexual oppression and manipulation 
of language. It’s worth taking a look at each one 
of these in turn before breaking down specific 
examples and analysing the pros and cons of 
merging Doctor Who with dystopia. 


In order to assert your dominance you need to 
know what the population is doing and 
surveillance can be vital. “Big Brother is 
watching you.” Yevgeny Zamyatin’s We features 
a glass city that allows all citizens of the One 
State to be under constant surveillance. 
Voyeuristic surveillance systems are employed in 


Timelash, The Sun Makers and Paradise Towers 
with the Fourth Doctor deftly tricking the 
collector’s cameras. The late-eighteenth-century 
English philosopher Jeremy Bentham (who also 
happens to be an ancestor of Jeremy Bentham, 
head of the DWAS’ reference department) 
designed a type of prison called a Panopticon. 
‘Pan’ meaning ‘all’ and ‘opticon’ meaning 
‘seeing’. This references Panoptes, the hundred- 
eyed giant from Greek mythology, supposedly a 
good watchguard. Bentham designed his 
Panopticon to allow a single guard to watch all 
the prisoners while preventing the inmates from 
knowing whether they were being watched. Now 
you know what your minions are doing at all 
times, you are ready to exert dominance. 


Human frailty is another common theme. People 
are alienated and brutalised to breaking point in 

the Ministry of Love till they will snitch on their 
nearest and dearest; viewpoint 


characters who are alienated while the masses are 
conditioned to conform. The human soul is 
crushed and the individual wins a victory over 
themselves. The antidote to this is love. Sexual 
symbolism features prominently in dystopian 
fiction. For obvious reasons this doesn’t often 
find its way into Doctor Who. The societies of 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and The Handmaid’s Tale 


make procreation a state duty and Brave New 
Worla’s tries to strip any meaning from sex by 
enforcing promiscuity as a moral duty. Sex 
symbolises love and love symbolises freedom. 
Exerting control over sex and love is the final 
battleground against oppression. The lyric “J’m 
going to start a revolution from my bed,” from 
Oasis’ ‘Don’t Look Back in Anger’ begins to 
take on new meaning. It’s not just the mind that 
needs be conquered, though. 


Additionally, speech becomes something to be 
fought over and controlled. The regimes 
permeate the use of language by replacing words 
like sex with ‘engage’ in Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World or the term ‘completed’ which takes 
on a whole new sinister level in Karou Ishiguro’s 
Never Let Me Go. The most prolific dystopian 
propagator of neologisms is Nineteen Eighty- 
Four with ‘big brother’, ‘doublethink’ 
and ‘thought-police’. 
All this may sound 
like scaremongering — 
and in a sense you are 


right. 


Satire uses 
exaggeration to 
highlight the flaws in 
a belief or subject. 
a Russian author 
fam Yevgeny Zamyatin’s 
science-fiction 
dystopian novel We 
relies heavily on 
satire to criticise the 
Soviet regime. 
Zamyatin had 
supported the 
Bolsheviks during 
the 1917 Russian 
Revolution, later 
becoming critical of their methods after they had 
seized power. The Well-Doer is a parody of 
Lenin and head of the novel’s ultra-socialist 
society, the One State. We was the first book 
banned by the Soviet Censorship Board in 1921, 
becoming the inspiration for Orwell’s anti- 
utopian political satire Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Genesis of the Daleks, being dark and highly 
reflective of the Second World War, is 


The fusion of Doctor Who and dystopia 
has provided many great adventures 
despite certain elements of the show 

clashing with the genre's idiosyncrasies 

such as alienation of the viewpoint character 


ai 


comparable to the cycle of perpetual war that 
underpins the world of Nineteen Eighty-Four. 
Doctor Who is no stranger to political parodies, 
with Daleks, Cybermen, Richard Brier’s Chief 
Caretaker, and the Jagrafess as a parody of either 
Robert Maxwell or Rupert Murdoch to name just 
a few. Helen A’s perceived similarities to 
Margret Thatcher mark her out as a parody of the 
1980s British Prime Minister. Vengeance on 
Varos offers biting satirical postmodern social 
commentary and Robert Holmes’ The Sun 
Makers exaggerates the workings of the tax 
system. Such negative utopias expose the 
nihilism and corruption of the bureaucratic 
system by holding up a magnifying glass to the 
faults of society. 


Parody, on the other hand, is a form of satire that 
exaggerates the attributes of specific works or 
authors. Paradise Towers casts a parodical eye 
over J.G. Ballard’s High-Rise. Andrew Cartmel 
also cites Terry Gilliam’s Brazil (1985) as an 
influence. Richard Briers’ uniform in Paradise 
Towers combines with the toothbrush moustache 
to create an unsubtle parody of Hitler. The pariah 
status of Pex provides an alienated character, and 
the habit of happy endings is derailed with his 
demise a bitter sweet denouement. In the real 
world people create dialogue. In fiction, it’s the 
characters that are created by their dialogue. The 
use of language in Stephen Wyatt’s story doesn’t 
fit the usual dystopian trend of controlling and 
subverting speech. Unlike the use of ‘engage’ to 
replace the word ‘sex’ in Brave New World, 
‘unalive’ is just bad grammar. The Kangs’ 
broken English is representative of an anarchistic 
society and a lack of education rather than 
systematic oppression. Is ‘Kang’ a mutation of 
the word Gang? The denotation of Red and Blue 
echoes the colours of America’s Blood and Crips 
street gangs. The feral Kangs’ society of honour 


is a direct contradiction to the incompetent 
caretakers’ feeble attempts to impose conformity 
through authority. The cave painting-like graffiti 
also emphasises the idea of a stratified society. 
The primitive Kangs, the incompetent caretakers, 
and the consumerism of the rezzies, Tabby and 
Tilda, all highlight the different strata of their 
society: anarchy at the bottom and oppression at 
the top. 


Another tool dystopian writers often use 
defamiliarization as a way of showing familiar 
things in an unfamiliar way creating striking 
images. The Angels Take Manhattan and Planet 
of the Apes present unfamiliar versions of the 
Statue of Liberty and a twisted version of Mount 
Rushmore appears in The Face of Evil. Like Big 
Ben, these monuments can be seen as symbolic 
of democracy and patriotism having fallen to 
anarchy or oppression. The Terminator features 
robots that look human until we see their skulls. 
This again shows the human skeleton but in an 
unfamiliar way. Imbuing the familiar with a 
sense of otherness can make everyday objects 
both sinister and surprising. One of the stories to 
most noticeably use defamiliarization is Jnferno. 
The seven-part alternative universe escapade in a 
dystopian facist version of the UK was heavily 
influenced by Nineteen Eighty-Four. The posters 
with the slogan ‘Unity is Strength’ are based on 
“Union is Strength” used by Oswald Mosley’s 
contemporary Union Movement. The posters also 
use the face of Roy Kine and in doing so pay 
homage to the 1954 TV adaptation of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four that used photos depicting head of 
television design Roy Oxley to portray Big 
Brother. The 2005 dystopian film V for Vendetta 
uses the slogan ‘Strength through Unity’. 
Through coming together people may become 
stronger, but the social concrete often turns to the 
group think that is vital for dystopias. 


Gridlock argues against conformity. Rather than 
being a cautionary tale of woe about an 
oppressive state, we are shown that if we simply 
follow the crowd then we don’t need 
authoritarian control for our lives to fall into 
disarray. Then there is the reliance on drugs to 
try to forget how awful life is. This echoes the 
use of soma in Brave New World. The Doctor 
mends the broken system by not turning to drug- 
induced avoidance or following the crowd. He 
thinks for himself. He takes action — considered 
action. Martha’s abduction shows the importance 
of making the right choice. One problem for 
Doctor Who doing dystopia is the alienation of 
the protagonist from the rest of society. This 
doesn’t sound like the Doctor, he ran away from 
his society preferring a nomadic existence. Plus, 
the optimistic nature of the Doctor and the 
program make the usual happy endings a 
problem. Mary Shelley had no such difficulty. 
Then again, she wasn’t attempting to write 
family entertainment for Saturday evening 
viewing. Despite the concept’s reliance on 
conformity the individual is the focus of the 
dystopian tale. 


In The Face of Evil the Doctor even creates a 
dystopia. The Doctor spawning a mad machine 
child that wants to kill him in a fit of oedipal rage 
is a bizarre and intriguing conceit. Leela feels 
alienated from her society echoing the Doctor’s 
past by running away from her home in his 
TARDIS. In contrast The Brain of Morbius, a 
Frankenstein pastiche, 1s no dystopia. It deals 
with group rivalries and the Sisterhood could be 
argued to be a society, but Morbius is barely a 
person, and Solon and Condo both have different 
motivations and loyalties. In Frankenstein 
society was the monster. Equally, although the 
Wikipedia page for Turn Left describes it as 
dystopia this is not the case. Left Turn is a dark, 
nightmare world but not dystopian fiction. Here 
is why: Turn Left doesn’t offer any social 
criticism. What went wrong was that the Doctor 
died. Plus, rather than highlighting human frailty 
or people turning to animals when law and order 
are removed, it’s about the triumph of the human 
spirit in the face of adversity and lacks the 
necessary cynicism. Donna sacrifices her life, not 
knowing if she will survive. Despite this, 
revolutions in negative utopias genre are quite 
rare. 


A mild dystopia is where conditions aren’t bad 
enough to cause uprising. Man seeks mastery 
over nature and turns to science not realising that 
he is part of nature and so must succumb to 
science if its power is not kept on a tight leash. 
They have become prosthetic gods. Cybermen 
don’t rebel. Although we never get to see the 
technological dystopia of Mondas we do get to 
see its children. The Cybermen are products of 
an insidious technological invasion and could be 
interpreted as being symbolic of communism. 
Lumic’s Cybermen are more untamed 
commercialism and are inspired by a different 
kind of fear. Utopian ideals of homogeneity 


being equivalent to equality gave birth to the 
Cybus Cybermen. This could be translated as 
mimicking the socialist ideal of equality but 
Lumic is a business man that thinks he can buy 
immortality and power. When Moffat took over 
as showrunner the Cybus Corporation logo was 
removed from the Cyberman breast plate, 
implying that the current version is not from the 
parallel universe. 


The fusion of Doctor Who and dystopia has 


‘Gridlock arques aganst conformity 
Rather than being a cautionary tale of woe 
about an oppressive state, we are shown that f we Simply follow the crowd 
then we dont need authoritarian control. 


is saved. Genres change over time. Endings tend 
to be softened when adapted for the big screen in 
order to create a bigger box office success. This 
shows that dystopia is highly adaptable. Often 
grounded in science fiction it makes an ideal 
companion for Doctor Who. By contrast utopias 
usually serve as aspirations. Thomas More’s 
novel Utopia (1516) first coined the term 
‘Utopia’ meaning either ‘good place’ or ‘no 
place’ and might be an allusion to the lofty 
ideals that were deemed an impossible standard 


promised. Dystopias are delivered. 


Dystopia tends to work best without the Doctor. 
Blink, Midnight and Turn Left are generally well 
-regarded by Doctor Who fans. Each one is 
Doctor-lite, showing you don’t always need the 
Doctor and sometimes doing without him is 
better. This doesn’t always hold true otherwise 
Doctor Who Spin-offs would outshine the parent 
series. But, it does show that sometimes not 
having the Doctor can be a strength. The borders 


provided many great adventures despite certain 
elements of the show clashing with the genre’s 
idiosyncrasies such as alienation of the 
viewpoint character. Series Four’s Midnight 
manages to find a way around most of these. It 
manages to alienate the Doctor, effectively 
making him useless, while writing him out by 
having him paralysed. The idea of making a 
story by essentially removing the Doctor from 
events may seem perverse to some fans but it 
works well. Midnight’s makeshift society maybe 
be small but perfectly encapsulates a lot of the 
core themes of dystopia. It shows us human 
frailty and manipulation of people through use 
of language. And it’s only when the nameless 
stewardess breaks with conformity that the day 


for society to meet. Operation Golden Age 
wanted to wind back the clock and start again 
with the aim of creating a utopia. In Robot, the 
National Institute for Advanced Scientific 
Research also had a vision of a perfect society. 
Davros’ vision of a Dalek utopia involves the 
extermination of all other life forms. You have 
to wonder what the Daleks would do after they 
had succeeded. Despite Gallifrey’s no 
intervention policy, Shada tells us that the Time 
Lords operated a prison to contain undesirables 
which could be seen as a way to bring about a 
utopia. This brings us back to one of the 
messages in Brave New World: One man’s 
utopia is another man’s dystopia. Then there are 
Ecotopias and Heterotopias. Utopias are 


between genres are porous; this is compounded 
by hybrids that straddle the boundaries between 
genres, making categorising fiction troublesome. 
Genres evolve. The Forbidden Planet may have 
been a prime example of science fiction in the 
1950s, but set against today’s science-fiction 
landscape it appears dated. The genre is still 
relevant and has something important to say. 
Recently, the TV series Black Mirror and Mr. 
Robot argue we are already living in a dystopia. 
A Do-It-Yourself consumerist dystopia could be 
one insidious sleepwalk away. As warnings from 
the future, dystopias are usually set in the future 
and often fall into a SF setting — but, its M.O. is 
pure horror. 

| Steve Traves 


‘THE DOCTOR wHo 


SCHOLAR’ 


File Under — Politics: 
Commentary and Culture in Doctor Who 


Welcome to the fourth installment of ‘The 
Doctor Who Scholar,’ where we discuss and 
review academic research on, about, and 
including Doctor Who. In each issue we look at 
scholarly research from academics determined to 
understand Doctor Who, and how the program 
has changed — and continues to change — the 
worlds of fandom, politics, media, race, gender 
and beyond. In this issue, we will examine how 
political aspects of Doctor Who have potentially 
touched on the 1970s values, the Cold War, 9/11, 
as well as British, Australian and American 
cultures. 


Professor Alan McKee is Associate Dean in the 
Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences at the 
University of Technology, Sidney, has served as a 
president of the Cultural Studies Association of 
Australia, and is an expert on entertainment and 
healthy sexual development. So, it may be 
somewhat surprising that he has written more 


existing in a post-9/11 society, just as the Cold 
War influenced science fiction in the twentieth 
century. He argues that classic Doctor Who was 
characterized by a desire for British dominance, 
whereas the revived Doctor Who series adopts 
the moral agenda of a modern audience — one 
that supports sexual freedom and familial 
relationships, while questioning militaristic 
might and denouncing the horrors of terrorism. 


Similarly, Dr. Peter B. Gregg (2004), Critical 
Media Studies specialist at the University of 
Minnesota, sees the 1970s series as promoting 
the moral agenda of its time. Here, the serial 
episodes of The Ark in Space (1975) can be 
viewed as a narrative of youth challenging 
authority, while presenting a future built from 
British values — with the Doctor in the role of the 
British intellectual, and companions Harry 
Sullivan and Sarah Jane Smith in the roles of 
English old boy and new English woman, 
respectively (Gregg, 2004). 


In an entertaining report, Stephen Adams (2010) 


“Producer John Nathan-Turner stated he would “like to overthrow 


the government,” and supported the creation of Helen A, the despotic 


ruler in The Happiness Patrol (1988) as a parody of Thatcher...” 


than one examination on political aspects of 
Doctor Who. McKee’s 2004 research suggests 
there is little agreement on what, if any, political 
themes are represented within Doctor Who. 
Further, it seems such themes fail to alter any 
political philosophy of viewers, if they exist 
(McKee, 2004). Still, while McKee (2004) 
questions the political aspects of Doctor Who, 
this hasn’t stopped many scholars from 
attempting to understand the potential of political 
natrative within the text. 


Alec Charles, Principal Lecturer in Media at the 
University of Bedfordshire and author of 
Interactivity: New Media, Politics and Society, 
previously worked as a documentary program- 
maker for BBC Radio. Charles (2008) sees a link 
to the revival of Doctor Who and a shift in fan 
communities, but focuses on the ideals of fans 


of The Daily Telegraph examined what he called 
an “anti-Thatcher” agenda during Doctor Who in 
the 1980s. Specifically, he notes that Sylvester 
McCoy stated they were “deliberately” but “very 
quietly” bringing politics into the show, and that 
“Margaret Thatcher was far more terrifying than 
any monster the Doctor had 
encountered” (Adams, 2010, n.p.). Producer John 
Nathan-Turner stated he would “like to 
overthrow the government,” and supported the 
creation of Helen A, the despotic ruler in The 
Happiness Patrol (1988) as a parody of Thatcher 
(Adams, 2010, n.p.). Likewise, Tony Attwood’s 
novel, Turlough and the Earthlink Dilemma 
featured a villain who once attempted to kill 
Vislor Turlough, with the clever mirrored satire 
of a name, Rehctaht (Adams, 2010). 


Yet, what if the series that so many fans see as 


definitively British is, in fact, not representative 
of England? In a later analysis, Professor Alan 
McKee (2009) considered Doctor Who as 
expanding beyond British cultural borders, 
becoming an institution in Australian television, 
as much as it is in British television, due to the 
extent to which it has gained a fan following with 
distinct Australian social practices built around 
the program. Whereas, Marc Edward Dipaolo 
(2010) — scholar of film and British literature — 
and academic John Fiske (2004/1983) see the 
program taking on two roles with regard to 
American culture. Dipaolo (2010) provides 
evidence that the post-9/11 themes in Doctor 
Who were often overtly political, which may 
have served to offend some American audiences, 
and radical differences from the original run may 
have served to push away fans of the classic 
series. Alternatively, looking at the original series 
run, and focusing on The Creature from the Pit 
(1979), Fiske (2004) argues that Doctor Who 
promoted the values of a capitalist democracy. 


With such varied interpretations of politics and 
culture in Doctor Who, it may be easy to agree 
with McKee’s (2004) argument that there is little 
agreement on political themes, and the themes 
fall flat on the impressions and philosophies of 
viewers. There is little doubt that the McCoy era 
had directly attempting to make critical 
commentary on Thatcher’s time as Prime 
Minister. NuWho is less than subtle in its 
political discussions — between the anti-abortion 
commentary of Kill the Moon (2014) or the anti- 
war lecture that aired a day before Remembrance 
Sunday in The Zygon Invasion / The Zygon 
Inversion (2015) .Yet, these are extreme — and 
often unrelated — political beliefs. Further, script 
editor Andrew Cartmel noted “Critics, media 
pundits and politicians certainly didn’t pick up 
on what we were doing. [...] sadly, nobody really 
noticed or cared” (Adams, 2010, n.p.). And those 
who were online during the backlash by fans who 
were disappointed by Kill the Moon may recall 
that the anti-abortion themes were lost beneath a 
flood of complaints regarding the terrible science 
of the episode. 


So, what are we left with? As always, there are 
questions left to ask and analysis left to be done. 
Which means we once again have the 
opportunity to continue our scholarly exploration 
into Doctor Who. More political analysis is out 


there, and we will likely examine 
this subject once again as we 
continue to review the scholarly 
research on the series. In the next 
issue, however, we will explore 
the corner of Doctor Who 
research for which this scholar 
has added to the body of 
literature. We will file under 
‘gender’ in the first of a two part 
column. The first part will 
examine previous research on the 
representation of women in 
Doctor Who. From there, we will 
jump into a Master’s thesis by the 


Doctor Who Scholar himself, 
which examines female 
representations and gendered 


power structures in Doctor Who 
from 1963 through 2014. 
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ICORNER 


Hello. Did you miss me? | hope so. It has been a while since my last 
column - /ssue 27 - but having said that, I'd like to welcome you to 
this special one-off instalment of The Fanzine Corner. 


It's been an odd time on the fanzine front since our last column. 
Many fanzines of the time have come and gone and it’s been 
somewhat quiet on the publication front. The brief bloom of the late 
2000s seems to have withered where today in mid-2017 there seems 
to be very few fanzine’s still being published. Along with Whotopia, 
the following are still with us publishing at least one issue a year: 
Celestial Toyroom, Fish Fingers and Custard, The Terrible Zodin, 
Vworp Vworp, Nothing More At The End of The Lane, and 
Andersonic. As a result there hasn't been a lot to download or 
purchase in the past three years. 


When looking at what fanzines are still publishing you get the 
following picture... 


IN PRODUCTION 


e  Andersonic / Gerry Anderson / Print / Issue 21 released April 


© Celestial Toyroom / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 470/471 
released June 


e@ Cosmic Masque / Doctor Who / PDF e-Zine / Issue 4 


forthcoming 

e Fish Fingers & Custard / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 18 in pre- 
production 

e@ Nothing At The End of The Lane / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 5 
forthcoming 


e@ The Terrible Zodin / Doctor Who / PDF e-Zine/ Issue 19 
published January 

e Tides of Time / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 39 released June 

e@ Vworp Vworp / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 3 released April 


e@ Whotopia / Doctor Who / PDF e-Zine & Print / Issue 31 released 
July 


ON HIATUS 


e Fanwnak / Doctor Who / Print / Back in publication (Aug 16), 
new issue planned (no update since 2016) 

e Inferno Fiction / Doctor Who / PDF e-Zine / Issue 20 was in pre- 
production (no updates since June 2016) 

e Plaything of Sutekh / Doctor Who / Print / Last issue #4, 
currently on hiatus 


FORTHCOMING FANZINE RELATED PROJECT 
e Star One / Blake's 7 / Print / Compendium forthcoming late-2017 
JUST ANNOUNCED 


e Sacred Flame / Doctor Who / Print / Issue 1 scheduled for 
summer 2017 


Did you manage to pick up a copy of the latest issue of Vworp! 
Vworp! ? If you haven't, you better run on over to their website and 
order yourself a copy. Latest issue - Issue 3 - has got to be the best 
issue of this very professionally produced fanzine. Clocking in at 200 
pages (!) there’s something for everyone in this issue. | ordered my 
copy a few months back, and despite having not yet finished this mini- 


epic - after a several browse throughs, you 
can tell a lot of love, devotion and sheer talent sik 
went into the issue. General feedback on this 
issue from fandom has been extremely 
positive and highly complementary. 


If you haven't picked up a copy yet, you can 
order yours at: www.vworpwworp.co.uk. 


Regular readers of this column will know that 
I've always given highly positive reviews of 
the Gerry & Sylvia Anderson fanzine, Andersonic published by 
Richard Farrell (The Plaything of Sutekh). Issue 21 is the current 
issue and it's another fantastic issue full of 
well written, informative and entertaining 
articles and features. 


This issue features a interview with David 
Palmer from the Century 21 Special Effects 
Workshop as well as part two of a previously 
unpublished interview with Gerry Anderson. 
Also featured as reviews of various episodes 
of UFO and Space: 1999, a look at making 
the recent episodes of Thunderbirds 1965, 
review of the UFO comic strip Voyage of 
Disaster and lots more. The issue runs to 44 pages and always worth 
the cover price. Andersonic comes highly recommended, and 
continues to be one of my all time favourite fanzines. To purchase 
copies visit www.andersonic.co.uk. 


Coming soon is an all-new fanzine from The 
Sisterhood of Karn, a London UK social group 
for LGBT Doctor Who fans is the very first 
issue of Sacred Flame. The plan for the 
recently announced fanzine is for a glossy, 
high-end, print publication. Issue One is 
scheduled for sometime around early summer 
2017. The publishers are looking for 
contributors for the first issue. Submissions 
don't have to be LGBT themed or related 
although the publishers have told me that 
there shall certainly be running a few pieces dealing with the topic but 
they are more than happy to consider material from everyone. Do get 
in touch if you'd like to contribute or help out in any way! They can be 
found on Facebook or via their post in the fanzine section of the 
Gallifrey Base forum. 


Finally, but no way least, a quick shout out for 

the latest issue of DWAS’ free-to-download e- 

zine, Cosmic Masque. Edited by Grant Bull 

and lan Wheeler - familiar names to 

Whotopia readers - each issue is a 

cornucopia of Who goodness containing 

features, articles, reviews, original fiction, 

interviews and more. The most recent issue 

was released December 2016 and clocks in 
at a whopping 96 pages (!) - there’s even an 

interview with yours truly. This e-zine comes 

highly recommended and | look forward to future issues. You can 
download the e-zine, and/or learn more about DWAS on their website 
at www.dwasonline.co.uk. 
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Cheers, 
Bob 


but of which neither of 
whom have never even 
been featured in the TV 
series. It’s the kind of 
thing that could happen in 
spin-off media and be put 
out by something with an 
established fanbase - like 


I’m not going to lie to you. When in the spring of 
2016 I first heard rumblings on a Facebook group 
for Big Finish fans that a new box-set featuring 
Bernice Summerfield (played by Lisa 
Bowerman) would be teaming her up with David 
Warner’s alternate Third Doctor and would 
feature Mark Gatiss (I mean Sam Kisgart) 
returning as well, I was convinced it was an 


April’s Fool joke gone slightly amiss. It seemed Big Finish. 
like such an unlikely combination that it could 
only have been a joke, especially since Big And once you get past the 


opening teaser sequence 
that sees Bernice and this 
Doctor being brought 
together, it’s a set that 
pretty much hits the 
ground running. Within 
the opening few minutes 
of James Goss’ The 
Library in the Body it is 
clear that this isn't quite 
the version of the Doctor 
Who universe that Benny 
is used to or that we left 
the Warner Doctor in 
at the end of his last 
appearance in Masters 
of War. This is a 
universe ravaged by a reality-altering war and 
it’s one that hasn’t long left to live. Now 
trapped back in it, the Doctor and Benny set 
off to one of the places that people are 
gathering at: the last library in the universe. 
1 What follows is a story that isn’t quite what 
you're expecting as differing groups try to lay 
claim to the library for differing reasons from 
seeking lost works (in the case of a group of 
singing nuns and the last cyborg king), 


Finish had been pretty adamant since Masters of 
War in 2008 that there weren’t going to be 
anymore tales out of their Doctor Who Unbound 
range. 


Or course, it turned out it wasn’t an April’s Fool 
prank. The third volume of Big Finish’s The New 
Adventures of Bernice Summerfield range was 
released last fall and given the subtitle The 
Unbound Universe. Given its mix of elements, 
just how well would it turn out? 


As Tony Flyer (one of my fellow 
contributors to Warped Factor) 
pointed out in his own review, 
this “box set takes place in a 
space and time defined by the 
power of fandom squared”. 
Bernice Summerfield, as 
readers will likely know, 
has been a mainstay of 
Doctor Who spin-off media 
since she was created by 
Paul Cornell in 1992 for the 
Virgin new Adventures 
novels before having 

her own range of 


novels and has been | sometimes for personal gain (as is the case 
played by Lisa I with the self-proclaimed cleverest man in 
Bowerman across | the universe), or in the case of one 


dozens of Big Finish 
audio dramas since 
1998. David Warner’s 
alternate Third Doctor 
was created for the 2003 
release Sympathy for the 
Devil, the second entry in the 
Doctor Who Unbound range 
of audio dramas set out the 
usual confines of the 
series. Mark Gatiss 
appeared in the same 
release playing his own 
particular incarnation of 
the Master. So here we 
have a box-set based 
around a Doctor / 
companion team-up 
that only never 
happened on TV 


| particular alien race, the Kareem, who 

LL) believe knowledge is the root of all evil and 
F seek to wipe the last library from existent. 
All of which probably makes it sound like 
a “base-under-siege” tale just waiting to 
happen. 


Yet what might seem like that or something a 
la the New Series two-parter Silence in the 

Library / Forest of the Dead (2008) turns into 
something quite 


different. It’s 
an Unbound 
take of its own ona 
particular story from Old 
Who (though which one only 
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makes sense of once it gets mentioned in the disc 
of extras) that takes the story you’re likely 
expecting it to be and turns it very neatly on its 
head. Not only that, but it manages rather nicely 
to do several things at once: bring Benny and the 
Warner Doctor together, set-up the titular 
universe, and above all else tell a solid story. In 
doing so, Goss succeeds admirably. 


Where the fun really kicks off is in the middle 
two stories of this set. Planet X by Guy Adams 
and The Very Dark Thing by Una McCormack 
both deal in their own way with the aftermath of 
the war that has left its mark on this universe, an 
equivalent of the Last Great Time War of the 
New Series but one that has left very permanent 
marks on reality itself. In that regard, they are 
both stories that could easily come out of the post 
-2005 series and I have to confess that the flavor 
and tone of each story was more what I was 
hoping for out of the three The Tenth Doctor 
Adventures Big Finish had released earlier in 
2016, that had left me in bitter disappointment. 
This box-set is about aftermath in many respects 
and these two stories in particular prove it. 


Adams’ Planet X is an Unbound take on a couple 
of different Classic Series notions and stories. 
With Benny now trapped in this universe, the 
Warner Doctor offers to take her on a planet of 
her choosing though he isn’t happy with the 
choice. Planet X is “the planetary equivalent of 
cabbage,” according to this Doctor and is so dull 


it was named by a cross being put on its form. 
Yet what sounds like a potentially wasted trip 
for them and an hour of one’s life turns out to be 
anything but as we arrive on a planet where 
everyone is known by a number, excitement is a 
punishable offense and the Doctor is instantly 
incarcerated for being “too excitable” according 
to Julie Graham’s Prime Minister 470. It feels 
like The Happiness Patrol (1988) except with 
everyone and everything needing to be dull (not 


Tennant or Capaldi playing, he is able to turn the 
tables and reveals that all the time she has been 
trying to break his will, he has instead broken 
hers. It’s a powerful moment and one of the best 
things to come out of the entire release. 


Following that up is McCormack’s The Very 
Dark Thing which is quite a different kettle of 
fish. Following an opening that takes the listener 
back into the war that damaged this universe, the 


to mention without the Kandyman to give people listener finds oneself on the planet Tramatz in 


t 


something to criticize) and is all the better for it. 


Because by doing this sort of story, one that, like 
that aforementioned 1988 serial, builds on the 
Doctor helping overthrow evil regime plot idea, 
one gets to explore these characters. 
Bowerman’s Benny becomes, as she has before, 
a champion of the weak and oppressed who 
finds herself sucked into the situation and trying 
to save someone around her while trying to 
make sense of the injustice around her. Her 
interactions with Millie (played by actress 
Sophie Wu) make for nice listening as Millie 
leads her down the proverbial rabbit hole and 
they together discover the truth about this 
apparently dull little colony world. It’s a story 
that sees character and performer alike stretch 
their feet while being both a companion and a 
strong central character in their own right, 
something made apparently easy with how large 
of a role Benny gets to play alongside this 
Doctor. 


Yet the Warner Doctor isn’t sidelined too much, 
quite the opposite in fact. Hauled in to be 
effectively re-programmed, this Doctor seems to 
relish getting into the thick of the action. It’s a 
very strong performance from Warner who plays 
rather well opposite Graham’s Prime Minister as 
she tries so hard to break him of his strong will. 
Instead her, and the planet around them, unleash 
a sense of righteous scorn and anger that feels 
appropriate coming from a Doctor who has 
survived a war that has left this planet scared 
and hurting. In a scene that one can imagine 


“Wherever the next 
set takes them, I for 
one welcome these 
New Adventures. For 
at nearly twenty-five 
and fourteen years 
respectively, both 
Benny and this Doctor 
are in great shape.” 


what was once the heart of a massive empire. 
Now that it’s a place that’s almost fairytale-like 
with singing rivers and unicoms (which, 
whatever you do, you should never joke about). 
With the Doctor having been lulled into this 
reality, it’s up to Benny and Megatz (Kerry 
Gooderson), to bring him and the people of this 
world back to their senses. Because while they 
might be living in a fantasy world, the rest of the 
universe has carried on and the past might be 
coming back to destroy them. 


The Very Dark Thing is an odd but highly 
effective tale thanks to its combination of 
elements. It feels like a cross between The Mind 
Robber (1968) and The Neverwhen from Big 
Finish’s second War Doctor box-set. This is a 
world where the usual rules don’t seem to apply 
but are in fact the consequences of something 
terrible done with the best of intentions in the 
midst of the conflict that has done so much to 
shape this universe. McCormack explores the 
role of fantasy in society, how it can be used 
both to hide and deal with things otherwise too 
terrible to contemplate. In particular, how 
fantasy and the need to bury our heads in the 
sand might in fact cause bigger problems in the 
long term. The Very Dark Thing is aptly named 
and is a story about choices and consequences, 
the need for both fantasy and reality and the 
need to own up to a collective past both good 
and bad. It’s a powerful message and one that is 
dressed up in the most unlikely of wrappings, 
but is arguably made all the more effective for 
being so. 


The box-set concludes with The Emporium at the 
End by Emma Reeves. Having done all of that, the 
universe appears to finally be in its premature 
death throes. The only exit would seem to a great 
shop, the titular Emporium At The End, which 
might just offer a way out. Yet with a lottery, 
various antique items from across the universe on 
sale, and The Manager (Gatiss) at work is there 
really any chance of getting out of this universe 
alive? Or is something else going on? 


Compared to previous two stories in the set, 
Reeves script is something of a romp. In fact, 
that’s exactly what it is: a romp that brings the box 
-set to a close. It brings together elements from 
across the set including the singing nuns of Saint 
Beedlix, cyborgs, and a familiar figure with a 
beard and a penchant for black. Despite the 
seriousness and galactic apocalypse going on, this 
last entry isn’t rushed at all. It moves along rather 
nicely, with plenty of humor and champagne 
flowing throughout as everyone faces the potential 
end of everything as they know it. It’s hard not to 
think in a way of Milliways, the Restaurant at the 
End of the Universe from Douglas Adams’ novel 
of the same name, and of the at times party-like 
atmosphere that surrounds so much of what 
happens. 


Yet this is also the story that begins to fill some of 
what’s happened. We never do learn how Gatiss’ 
Master managed to escape Earth at the end of 
Sympathy for the Devil but what the story gives us 
instead is a quite a different take on the Doctor 
and Master together in time of war. There’s only 
been the vaguest of hints as to what happened with 
the Master in the Last Great Time War but here 
we fill in some of those gaps for this universe and 
it’s a surprise when we learned just who ran away 
and what price they paid. It’s something that puts 
the entirety of this set into perspective and it 
makes for a powerful moment as the past meets 
the present and the fate of everyone left hangs in 
the balance. 


Yet The Emporium at the End isn’t the end ina 
way. The final scene of this tale leaves both 
Benny and the Warner Doctor, and indeed the 
listener in an interesting position. Having sparked 
off each other so much and with events playing 
out as they are, both character and listener alike 
are left in a position of things not quite being back 
to normal. Gone are the definitive endings of the 
two previous box-sets in this particular range and 
instead we’re left with something more open and 
with very definite possibilities. 


It’s something that also feels quite right. Given 
that this “box set takes place in a space and time 
defined by the power of fandom squared” as Mr. 
Flyer put it, it works incredibly well. It gives 
Bowerman and Warner both some fine material to 
work on as well as creating a TARDIS team that’s 
both familiar and yet quite new at the same time. 
Wherever the next set takes them, I for one 
welcome these New Adventures. For at nearly 
twenty-five and fourteen years respectively, both 
Benny and this Doctor are in great shape. And 
with Unbound possibilities... 

| Matthew Kresal 
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In 1963, Raymond P Cusick was tasked with 
designing a prop for a new children 

*s television show called Doctor Who. Working 
from a very short description provided by Terry 
Nation in his original script, they were described 
as “Hideous machine like creatures. They are 
legless, moving on a round base. They have no 
human features. A lens on a flexible shaft acts as 
an eye. Arms with mechanical grips for hands”. 
At the time the BBC’s own visual effects 
department couldn’t handle the work load, 
therefore it was decided to look at outsourcing 
the work to a model making firm called 
Shawcraft Models. Head by Bill Roberts, 
Shawcraft had gained a reputation for making 
excellent models for industry. 


However, the Dalek props where very much a 
departure from Shawcraft’s regular output and in 
a meeting with Jack Kine and Bernard Wilkie it 
was suggest to Ray that should Shawcraft not be 
able to build them then the cylindrical skirt 
section would prove to be a potential problem for 
the in-house carpenters to produce. 

Ray quickly added lines to show the skirt to be a 
multi-faceted section with four or eight 
hemispheres in each panel. It was decided should 
Shaweraft prove that they could produce the 
props then the original cylindrical design would 
be reverted to. 


Fortunately, for history and us, the prop design 
passed to Shawcraft was the modified drawing 
and the mistake was not noticed until Ray visited 
the workshop to see how the progress was going 
on his creations. In short, a classic part of our 
favourite icon was created out of concern that 
Shaweraft couldn’t produce them and a clerical 
error. Thank you, fate. 


A quick side note: Shawcraft built the bases out 
of fibreglass even with the modified design. Not 
because it was easier, but at the time they had no 
joiner on their books. Moreover, due to 
unionisation in the 1960s if they had built it in 
wood without employing a joiner it would have 
led to a strike. 


The average Dalek builder tends not to build the 
skirt section out of fibreglass. The expense of 
building a mould for one Dalek is not cost 
effective for most prop builders. Fortunately the 
skirt can be made from flat planks of wood. 

The original props where roughly constructed 
and were only intended for use for a relative 
short time, therefore the original Daleks where 
built to be a functional prop rather than a 
showpiece. The upshot of this is a prop that was 
not built very symmetrical. 


Plans provided from the Project Dalek Forum 
will help the builder to produce a more 
symmetrically-built Dalek. However, if you want 
to build an as-seen-on-TV Dalek then Dalek 
63.88 is a good place to find out information 
about any misplaced Hemis etc. 


Most prop builders start by cutting the upper and 
lower profiles of the skirt. These are then clad by 
the outer panels. When cutting the profiles it’s 
important to remember to subtract the thickness 
of the cladding from the outline. If you’re using 
6mm thick ply then an additional 12mm on your 
dimensions may not seem a problem but hey, are 
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we building a show piece or not. 

When I marked mine out, I got the upper and 
lower parts out of one sheet of 18mm ply. The 
skirt by its nature is going to be sat on. Try 
getting in and out of a Dalek and see where you 
sit to swing your legs. Consequently, the skirt 
needs to have some strength to it. 


Once you’ve cut the skirt profiles out they need 
to be set the correct distance apart as well as in 
the right relative position to one another. 


I can’t stress enough how important setting up 
the profiles is before cladding. There are slight 
differences in the profiles of the different Daleks. 
The original Daleks, the white imperial Daleks 
and the 2005 relaunched Dalek all have different 
profiles. However, the silhouette of the Dalek 
remains the same throughout. If you want to see 
how getting it wrong looks, have a look at the 
Black Dalek supreme in the Peter Davidson era 
serial Resurrection of the Daleks (1984). 


The Black Dalek was a new build commissioned 
for that episode. Unlike all the other Daleks, this 
one had its rear panel mounted straight with no 


angle. The resulting overall effect makes it look 
like Dapol made it. 


So how do we set the two profiles a part? Ideally 
you would use an inner frame cut to produce the 
correct angles to clad to, or you could just use up 


right posts. 


The upper profile position is marked out on the 


| lower one and a frame is then used to hold the 


upper one in the correct place relative to the 
lower one. 


Alternatively you can use profiled side supports. 
If you use this method remember to fit them in 
the centre of the main side and rear panels. The 
last thing you need is to find out a supporting 
strut is now in the way of you fitting your hemis 
in place. 


Ideally both types of frame would be constructed 
in such a way that they could be left in place and 
add strength to the upper profile. 


Which method is best is up to you the builder, of 
course you could just carefully cut the side 
panels then attach both main side and rear panel, 
then clad the rest from there. It has been done 
and you will need help. 


The only drawback doing it without a frame is 
you are relying on the side cladding to support 
any added weight. This could cause the cladding 
to pop. However, we’ll come back to that in a 
minute. 


Once you’ve got your profiles in place it’s time 
to clad your skirt. The panels are marked out and 
cut prior to fitting onto the profiles. As 
mentioned already, it’s worth fitting the double 
side and rear panels first. Doing the cladding this 
way will confirm the upper profile is in the 
correct position. Once they are on the rest of the 
cladding can be fitted. 


Now if you’re building a 2005 Dalek as you clad 
the front panels you will encounter the X factor. 
O yea Daleks have an X factor, and no Simon 
Cowells involved. The X factor is a term given 
to the front two panels due to the fact that they 
twist. Why X factor you may ask? Well, if you 
find out let me know, I asked but no one’s 
telling. 


After all the panels have been fitted and 
reinforced any gaps are then filled and sanded 
off to give a good seam finish. The skirt should 
now be ready for the hemis to be attached. 


The original classic series Daleks as made by 
Shawcraft had their hemis made from moulds in 
fibreglass. These were then pushed through from 
the inside and fibre glassed into place. The main 
reason for this was availability of parts to 
produce them. In the 1960s the idea of putting 
things in 100mm baubles had yet to emerge, 
indeed the whole plastics industry was still 
growing up, and fibreglass was still in it’s 
infancy as far as producing parts from it go. 
Fortunately these days making moulds has got a 
lot easier. So if you want to make them from 
fibreglass you really have a couple of choices, as 
with the dome you could make a fibreglass 
mould. As before you’ ll need a plug to make the 
mould from. There’s 56 Hemi’s on a Dalek so it 
makes sense to make a mould that will enable 
you to turn out more than one at a time. 


Fortunately you won’t need to manufacture the 
hemis from scratch. You can buy 100mm split 
baubles from a variety of places. 


Both halves are fixed onto a suitable surface 
before being waxed up as you did with the 
dome. A coating of PVA is applied before 
applying Gel coat and layers of glass fibre. 


If you’re hoping to get the Hemis back out again 
in one piece, sorry you’re going to be bit 
disappointed. Once you’ ve removed the plug 
from the mould, wax it up and get casting up. 


When I covered the dome I mentioned that the 


| more pulls you make the easier the part would 


come out. This will be the case here as well and 
after 56 pulls you'll know what I mean. 


Or you could go for the easier and frankly better 
option of using RTV rubber. RTV rubber stands 
for Room Temperature Vulcanising Silicon 
Rubber. 


If you are building a classic era Dalek then it 
may be possible to use a gel coat that will give 
you desired finish colour for your Hemis. 


For the classic Dalek the hemis need only be 
split into singles, for the 2005 version you'll 
need to take time to clean them up correctly. 


On the classic Dalek the Hemis are pushed 
through the skirt on the inside once a suitable 
hole has been cut onto the skirt. The Hemis are 
then fibre glassed into place. But hey, we’ ll 
cover that in a bit. 


As an alternative you can of course use 
readymade parts for the Hemis. For example, 
you can purchase two 10cm piece-vending 
capsules. These are similar to Christmas baubles 
and can be purchased from hobbyist shops as 
well a certain well-known auction site. 


These are hard plastic and are slightly brittle, 
Okay, more than slightly. Obviously the tabs for 
the hook bit need trimming off. When the two 
halves are separated one side can be used 
without trimming; unfortunately the other side 
has a lip that fits inside the other and this will 
also require removing. 


The lip is there to lock the two halves together, 


but if left in place would cause the Hemi to be 
3mm too high. 


Once the tabs and the rim have been trimmed off 
it’s time to make a decision on how to fit them to 
your Dalek. There are a number of ways to do 
this, depending on whether you wish to have the 
screws protruding into the Dalek or not. As I 
said, these baubles are a bit brittle so the method 
of attaching them should help reinforce them in 
some way. 


The normal methods of attaching the Hemis can 
be used for the Classic versions and 2005 
variation. 


However, if you are building the 2005 version 
then you could use the Hemi surrounds to 
attached them. 


Furniture makers use four pronged T-nuts when 
using standard screws. These enable a metal 
metric thread to be fitted into wood. 


Once the T-nuts have been fitted the wood discs 
need to be glued to the plastic Hemis. This can 
be done by Epoxy resin or expanding foam 
adhesive. 


If you don’t use the T-nuts method then the bolts 
need be epoxyed onto the the wooden discs etc. 


before foam filling. 


Both methods have the Hemis foam filled. Do 
you need to? Well no, but while building my 
Dalek I accidently knocked a wood plane offa 
shelf and it fell onto one of its Hemis. This 
cracked it and broke a bit out of it. I was able to 
repair it with a bit of glue and filler, then it was 
resprayed and refitted. 


As a matter of interest I tried dropping the plane 
on a spare Hemi I had, the Hemi shattered into 
three large bits and many small bits. And that 
was from a lesser height than it dropped from the 
first time. So foam filling might not be necessary 
but it’s a good idea. 


Once you’ve done all 56 Hemi’s and trust me it 
does take time, the positions of the centres need 
marking out on the skirt. Fortunately for the 
Dalek builder the supplied plans give detailed 
poistions where on the skirt panels they should 
be. 


If you look at the screen Daleks the position of 
the Hemi’s are not always level and evenly 
spaced. Where this maybe OK for the BBC for 
the average prop builder we like things a bit 
more accurate. 


The centre line for the Hemi’s on each panel is 
carefully marked out. The positions of the 
Hemi’s are then marked out on one of the panels. 


Then using a gauge 
to ensure the Hemi’s 
are at the same 
relative height the 
rest of the panels are 
then marked out. 


On the above 
example, the 
marking pin has been 
sharpened to enable 


it to gently scratch the position onto the 
previously marked line. 


Alternatively using the height positions from the 
plans, you could use a nice large ruler to measure 


_ down from the top of the skirt and mark the 


positions accordingly. 


There are of course 
other methods of 
marking out the 
positions, but the 
above are the most 
widely adopted, 
which ever you 
choose to adopt once 
all 56 positions are 
marked out it’s time 
to drill out all the 
positons ready for 
test fitting. 


If you have decided to build a classic Dalek and 
are adopting the original method of fitting your 
hemi’s by pushing them through from the inside 
then you will need to turn your skirt into 
something similar to Swiss cheese. 


Each position will need a 100 mm a hole cut out 
of it; fortunately a hole saw will be able to cut 
through ply wood without much effort. However, 
if you’ve gone to the trouble of making a 
fibreglass skirt then standard cutters will tend to 
blunt fairly quickly, so have a few spares on 
standby. And, as always, when cutting fibreglass 
wear suitable breathing protection. Once all the 
holes are cut out the Hemis are then glassed into 
place from inside of the skirt. 


Of course, the above method is how it was done 
originally, but it does come with a couple of 
drawbacks. Firstly, when you want to paint the 
skirt and hemis you’! need to mask them off. 
Also you will need to fill and sand the joints. 
Bolting the hemis on from the outside means you 
can paint them off the Dalek, and the skirt won’t 
need any additional filling and sanding. 


When building the Dalek try not to get stuck too 
much with doing things how they were originally 
done. Sometimes change is a good thing and 
won’t detract from the finished prop — but it will 
save you a whole lot of work. 


The prop on the left has hemis pushed through; 
the ones on the right are bolted on. The final 
results of both methods are equally as good. The 
choice is yours. 


Although the skirt is a large piece of the finished 
prop, it’s not the part that takes the longest to 
build. I’m afraid that is yet to come. 


Until next time happy building, and I’m off to 
have some Cornish cookies. 


Cheers, Dave Etches 


ibn en tatie _ TwelveDoctos = 
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The Black Archive # 4: 
Dark Water/Death in Heaven 
by Philip Purser Hallard 


Running to 180 pages the latest in , 
the Black Archive series examines P 


its first Peter Capaldi story by 
turning the spotlight on the two-part 


end of season finale Dark Water and f 


Death in Heaven from 2014. 


After setting the episodes in context 
by recapping Capaldi’s first season 
the book starts by examining the 
phenomena of the season finale both 
in the original series and the modern 
version. This is where the concept 
of a season finale really became 
embedded, and Purser Hallard 
compares the approaches of Russell 
T Davies and Steven Moffat. 


A word of warning. If you have an 
issue with footnotes in books then 
you will be in for a rough read as 
this book is chockfull of them. 
Personally, I love a good footnote as 
long as it’s interesting and the 
footnotes in this book are concise, 
targeted and help to clarify and 
enlighten. Bring on the footnotes... 


The second chapter details the 
character of Capaldi’s Doctor: his 
self-doubts, his disdain for the 
military, his relationship with Clara 
and how these elements feed into 
the storyline and the season finale. 
The joy of this book series is that it 
will often catch you off guard and 
make you re-examine the story it is 
discussing and this book is no 
different. 


Purser Hallard frames this two- 
parter as a seasonal special, akin to 
the Christmas specials, but a 
seasonal occasion that has never 
ever been marked by the series 


before. Actually, two seasonal 
occasions as these episodes not only 
mark Halloween, but also 


Remembrance Day. The author 
states his claim for this in a detailed 
discussion which highlights the 
tropes of horror and honouring the 
dead in the third chapter. 


THE BLACK ARCHIVE #4 * DARK WATER / DEATH IN HEAVEN 
by PHILIP PURSER-HALLARD 


The thorny gender swapping subject 
of Missy / Master is then put under 
the microscope in the fourth chapter. 
As well as introducing me to a new 
word — psychopomp — the author is 
able to excavate previous examples 
of characters changing gender in the 
series to expand on the questions 
raised by gender and _ sexual 


preferences within the story. If all 
this sounds complex, well that’s 
because it is, but Purser Hallard is 
adept at leading the reader through 
complex issues with jargon-free 
text. 


The book then examines death and 
how the programme old and new 
has handled this delicate subject, 
which reveals a startling contrast 
that highlights new perspectives on 
the Moffat era and the tropes the 
writer employs. Next is an 
investigation into depictions of the 
afterlife in the series from the 
Nethersphere through to the Matrix 
in The Deadly Assassin (1976). 


| The 
cyberpunk. Purser Hallard defines | 


final chapter is all about 


this genre of science fiction and then 
sees how Dark Water and Death in 


Heaven fits this definition. The fj 
¥ question is posed; are Dark Water a 
the § 


and Death in Heaven 
programme’s first cyberpunk 
adventure? Well, the answer given 
is no, as the author concludes that a 


BE previous story fits the bill. I won’t | 


tell you which one it is — you’ll have 
to buy the book. 


This is a complex examination of a 
complex two-part story that is well- 
researched, well-argued and 
surprisingly smooth to read. 


The Black Archive #6: 
Ghost Light 
by Andrew Dennis 


The sixth book in the Black Archive 
range tackles another dense and 
complex story as it turns its gaze on 
the McCoy era adventure Ghost 
Light (1989). 


90k then examines death and how the 
7e old and new has handled this delicate 
subject...” 


Jonathan Dennis sets his stall out 
from the very start: “Ghost Light is 
the best argument that the series that 
ran from 1963 to 1989 is the same 
one that is currently airing.” Dennis 
clarifies this statement with an 
examination of shot lengths and 
how this visual condensing makes 
every shot and scene important — 
much like the style of the modern 
Moffat era. 


The next chapter title — ‘Talent 
Borrows, Genius Steals: Sampling 
and Remix Culture’ — made me feel 
slightly giddy, but what followed is 
an absorbing discussion on how 


THE BLACK ARCHIVE #6 © GHOST LIGHT 
by JONATHAN DENNIS 


Doctor Who has sampled classic 
literature and genres in general 
either visually or plot wise. Focus is 
unsurprisingly on Ghost Light and 
all its full array of sampled tropes 
and it’s fascinating. This then leads 
us into an examination of one trope 
in particular: the haunted house. 


Without pausing for breathe Dennis 
then plunges straight into another in 
-depth examination of a sampled 
trope, mind control and its many 
manifestations in previous 
adventures and Ghost Light. As if to 
mark half way through the book, 
Dennis pauses to ponder where 
precisely is Java before launching 
headlong into another head-spinning 
chapter entitled ‘Scenes From The 
Class Struggle in Gabriel Chase: 
Darwinism, Social Darwinism and 
Religion’. This, the longest chapter 
in the book, details what is 
evolution, the mandatory 
components and how it is depicted 
and applied to Ghost Light. 


Having finished the book I dusted 
down my DVD copy for a viewing. 
Another highlight of the Black 
Archive range. 


| Andrew Screen 


THe TENTH DOCTOR 
ADVENTURES 
REVIEWEL 


Asa starting point, I must declare 
that these CDs were the easiest to 
unpackage in my lifetime. The 
plastic peeled right off. No fuss or 
mess. Ah... bliss. 


But now to the real point of this 
piece: the new audio adventures of 
the Tenth Doctor and Donna Noble, 
the first of what this writer hopes to 
be a long relationship between the 
modern era of Doctor Who, and Big 
Finish Productions. \t brings forth a 
whole new slew of adventures, and 
more time with our favorite 
characters. 


The Tenth Doctor and Donna Noble 
are the quintessential duo in the 
Doctor Who Universe. I can 
certainly rattle off a few more 
amazing duos like the Second 
Doctor and Jamie McCrimmon, the 
Fourth Doctor and Sarah Jane 
Smith, and the Seventh Doctor and 
Dorothy ‘Ace’ McShane, but when 
it comes to the modern incarnation 
of the show, Tennant and Tate take 
the cake. 


It was thrilling to discover that my 
favorite duo was returning, and I 
couldn’t wait to get a hold of these 
brand-new adventures, and now I 
bring my opinion — my review — to 
you, to share in my excitement, my 


amazement, and my utter fangirling. 


Buckle up, and let’s take a TARDIS 
of our own, back to the age of the 
Doctor-Donna. 


Technophobia 

Written by Matt Fitton 
Directed by Nicholas Briggs 
Cast: 

The Tenth Doctor: David Tennant 
Donna Noble: Catherine Tate 
Bex: Niky Wardley 

Jill Meadows: Rachael Stirling 
Brian: Chook Sibtain 

Kevin: Rory Keenan 

Lukas: Jot Davies 


“We are the Koggnossenti, and you 
know nothing.” Quite the bold 
statement from our main, antagonist 
alien race. The response from us 
humans would most likely be, 
“actually, we know plenty, thank 
you very much”, but soon our 
response would turn to, “we know 
nothing”. But why? 


Technophobia means a fear of 
technology, and that’s where the 
‘invasion plan’ begins. Slowly, 
people forget about technology, 
about how it worked, and the fact 
they’ ve been surrounded by it their 
entire lives. From phones to cars, 
teleprompters to elevators (lifts), 
people forgot what they were, and 
began to fear it all. Soon, we the 
listeners realize the plan isn’t to get 
humans to fear technology, but to 
reverse the brain’s evolution, to 
change humans from highly 
intelligent creatures, to a 
Neanderthal-like state, where 
humans soon lose all understanding 
and language skills. 
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But it’s just for humans, right? The 
Doctor is immune, he’I1 fix it in no 
time... right? 


The Koggnossenti soon release a 
more powerful wave that effects 
everyone: the higher the 
intelligence, the quicker the decline 
in intelligence, and yes, the Doctor 
is affected. The sonic screwdriver 
ceases working due to the Doctor 
no longer having the ability to 
psychically connect with it, and 
being inside the TARDIS nearly 
gives him a nervous breakdown. 


So, with the Doctor not exactly all 
‘there,’ what happens? Donna. 
Good ol’ Donna Noble forms a plan 
of her own, and with some help 
from Kevin — a train conductor in 
the Underground / Tube — they 
break the Koggnossentian signal, 
freeing the Doctor’s mind and, well, 
a happy ending ensues for 
humanity. 


However, it wasn’t all serious and 
bleak, as that wouldn’t be the 
Doctor’s and Donna’s style. Good 
natured ribbings were indeed made. 
One joke I particularly found 
amusing occurs during a scene 
where the Doctor is sensing 
something wrong around them, but 


Donna isn’t sensing the same 
type of wrong: 


“... a Justin Bieber film, in 3D — is 
that sort of wrong?” Donna 
inquires. 

“No, something even wronger than 
that.” The Doctor retorts. 


Got to love topical humor from the 
Doctor, right? And Donna is still 
one hundred percent Donna, as 
when Kevin rescues her from the 
Koggnossenti, she promptly tells 
the Doctor, “He saved me — with his 
muscles.” Ah Donna, I missed you 
so much. 


A huge round of applause to Matt 
Fitton as he captured the dynamic 
duo perfectly, combining just the 
right amount of tension, with the 
right amount of snarky humor 
we’ve come to know and love from 
the Doctor-Donna. 


Time Reaver 

Written by Jenny T. Colgan 
Directed by Nicholas Briggs 
Cast: 

The Tenth Doctor: David Tennant 
Donna Noble: Catherine Tate 
Soren: Alex Lowe 

Cora: Sabrina Bartlett 


Rone: Terry Malloy 

Gully: John Banks 

Dorn: Dan Starkey 

Calibris! A fully-mechanical planet 
filled with every form of transport 
known to the Universe — minus the 
TARDIS of course. Every part of 
this planet is for transportation 
except for ‘Vagabond’s Reach’, a 
tavern for rowdy travelers, secretly a 
favorite place of the Doctor’s. 
Stopping off at Calibris for a spare 
part to fix the TARDIS at a ‘space 
garage’ was the last place Donna 
Noble had in mind — she wanted a 
bit of ‘fun’: 


“T don t think we can go to the 
planet of the boys! There is no 
planet of the boys!” The Doctor 
exclaimed. 

“Out there are millions and trillions 
of planets, there's bound to be one 
full of boys dancing about in 
their pants!” 


Disclaimer: For those 
unfamiliar with British 
colloquialisms, ‘pants’ is 
slang for ‘underwear.’ 


Besides seeing myriads of 
beings taking every form of 
transportation available, 
there has been an outbreak 
on Calibris, a weapon, a 
drug, called a Time Reaver, a 
gun that slows down time for 
the person on the receiving end of 
the blast. A few seconds, a few 
minutes can become hours, days, 
years... an eternity of 
immobilized suffering. 


Cora, a 
Vacintian 
visitor, 


thought the idea of the Time Reaver 
was wonderful. Her father — later 
revealed to be Rone, the man in 
charge of the Vacintian police force 
on Calibris — created this device so 
that all Vacintians could prolong 
their time together before their 
planet died. To Cora, this gun was a 
wonderful invention. Beings could 
use it for longer weddings, or for 
prolonging a first kiss... but she 
didn’t realize the deadly 
repercussions this technology held. 
Gully — the gruff, octopus-like 
leader of a small band of rabble 
rousers in Vagabond’s Reach — 
found one of Cora’s guns, and soon 
wanted them all, to deal throughout 
Calibris. After a tale of misdoings 
leaving nothing but a trail of death 
and immobilized sufferers due to the 
Time Reavers, the Doctor shot 
himself with all the 
remaining guns, 
so no being 
would 


technology again. The Doctor faced 
eternity, for the sake of the 
Universe. 


Cora keeps one last gun, and 
accidentally shoots Gully, who gets 
his comeuppance as he’s frozen in 
an Oxygen chimney while his ship 
began firing off. Sushi, anyone? 


The Vacinitan ‘police force’ were 
reminiscent of the Caretakers from 
the Sylvester McCoy serial Paradise 
Towers (1987). They were sticklers 
for the rules (and a little too fond of 
paperwork, according to the Tenth 
Doctor), and their voices sounded 
similar to the Chief Caretaker — 
nasal, and a tad pompous. Another 
similarity to the classic era of 
Doctor Who was Gully’s voice, 
resembling a much harsher sounding 
version of Sil, that green, reptilian 
slug from the Colin Baker stories 
Vengeance on Varos (1985) and The 
Trial of a Time Lord Parts Five to 
Eight (1986). I quite like Sil, so I 
found Gully’s voice amusing; 
annoying, but amusing. 


It was nice to hear two Doctor Who 
veteran actors performing voices 
outside 
their 


well-known characters. Dan Starkey 
wasn’t portraying Strax, or any of 
his Sontaran brethren, which was a 
nice change of page. His voice 
resembled that of a stereotypical, 
New York gangster, which was 
apropos as he was Gully’s right- 
hand man... squid? Terry Molloy 
portrayed Rone, a soft-spoken, 
sedate Vacintian. This was a shock 
as I’m accustomed to him barking 
threats at everything in the form of 
Davros. 


The writer of this audio, Jenny T. 
Colgan, is no stranger to writing 
Tenth Doctor stories, and at this 
point I feel it’s safe to deem her an 
absolute professional. Her ability to 
capture the geek, the cheek, and the 
hero that is the Tenth Doctor is off 
the charts. Time Reaver could have 
easily been an episode during Series 
Four. 


Death and the Queen 

Written by James Goss 

Directed by Nicholas Briggs 
Cast: 

The Tenth Doctor: David Tennant 
Donna Noble: Catherine Tate 
Rudolph: Blake Ritson 

Queen Mum: Alice Krige 
Hortense: Beth Chalmers 

Death: Alan Cox 


“T bring death. The price must be 
paid.” 


The Doctor is worried, properly 
worried, and he’s found 

himself on horseback, racing 
towards a castle in the land 
of Goratania, to warn the 

) Queen of the impending 

danger. And the Queen is... 

*drumroll please* ... 

Donna Noble! 


In a flashback, we 
the listener 
a discover the Doctor 
2 and Donna 
Noble found 
themselves 
in a casino 
-type 
place in 
the 
1780s, 
only 
to 


Le ? 
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stumble upon Prince Rudolph from 
Goratania, a Prince, who finds 
Donna quite charming. One flirty 
occurrence leads to another and 
soon enough, Rudolph asks Donna 
to marry him — and you know 
Donna says yes. 


We then are led from a flashback to 
a more recent series of flashbacks 
that mirror a scene from The 
Runaway Bride (2006). Oh, you 
know the one, where she claims one 
thing, but the flashback shows 
something completely different? 
My favorite has to be where she 
gleefully tells the Doctor she has 
servants that wait on her hand and 
foot, only to flashback to her getting 
annoyed at her handmaid for 
following her to the bathroom. 


But, what and where is Goratania? 
The Doctor has never heard if it! 
Even their flag has writing on it that 
the Doctor cannot decipher and he 
can read everything, he’s not 
bragging, he can read everything. 
The flag is a declaration of peace, 
the Royal Standard, and it must 
work wonderfully as Goratania 
hasn’t had war in five hundred 
years. There is something quite 
remarkable about that. No war or 


SEAS 


conflict in five centuries... I’m 
sorry but that’s rather unusual. 


Something stinks. Something 
stinks, like... Death. 


Goratania must give Death a Queen 
to make sure the land remains in 
peace, and untouched by war. The 
only thing that keeps back Death is 
the Royal Standard. Unfortunately, 
Donna is marrying Rudolph only to 
become Queen for Death. The 
Doctor couldn’t figure out how to 
stop Death in time. He did figure 
out what Death really was, a 
Methestollian avatar. He did figure 
out what the banner was, a 
Methestollian contract, which 
cannot be destroyed. He knows the 
Queen is merely a soul for the 
Methestollians to collect. But he 
didn’t know how to stop it. Donna 
decides to dance with ‘Death’ in 
order to save the people of 
Goratania. 


But Donna doesn’t die. Her 
handmaids embroidered her slip 
with the Royal Standard for good 
luck, and in turn, Death couldn’t 
destroy her. The Methestollian’s 
army of skeletons are enraged, but 
the Doctor had a plan B, one that 


WHEE 


Hortense — Donna’s most 
intelligent, and strong-willed 
handmaid — was quick to put into 
action. Spears in hand with the 
Royal Standard tied onto them, they 
slay the army, giving the 
Methestollians one big warning: 
Goratania is protected, Goratania 
will fight, and Death cannot bully 
them anymore. 


As Donna and the Doctor leave 
Goratania, the Doctor announces 
that soon Goratania becomes the 
People’s Republic of Goratania, and 
good ol’ Hortense — who was on the 
Doctor’s list to become his next 
companion if Donna really did get 
married — becomes Generalissimo 
Hortense, a woman who gives 
Napoleon a run for his money. 


But seriously, can Donna ever get a 
break? None of her marriages work 
out. But hey, at least she was 
Queen: 


“How was | as a Queen?” 

“You were brilliant, Don--” 
“Your majesty.” 

“Your majesty.” The Doctor 
embarrassingly corrects himself. 
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If the name James Goss sounds 
familiar, that’s because he too 1s no 
stranger to writing Tenth Doctor 
adventures, and it showed in this 
audio. I even have a novel on my 
shelf by him, and I can say it is a 
wonderful story. He was able to 
capture the light and humorous side 
to the Doctor-Donna, while also 
bringing out heavy moments in 
between, like where Donna was 
forced to remain in Goratania, 
forced to become Queen, even 
though she wanted to leave. 


Closing Thoughts 

Don’t worry, this won’t take long. 
The Tenth Doctor and Donna Noble 
are by far my favorite team from the 
modern era of Doctor Who. Big 
Finish Audios are going to bring in 
a whole new audience of Doctor 
Who fans to listen to the epic 
adventures of the Doctor and his 
companions. David Tennant and 
Catherine Tate haven’t lost their 
hilarious chemistry since Series 
Four, as it is as strong as ever in 
these audios. Let’s hope their 
relationship with Big Finish Audios 
lasts for a very long time. 


| Jessica Chaleff 


IN 4k: COMING FALL 2017 


In memory of Whotopia’s long-standing 
contributor Gary Phillips, this new column 
picks up from where ‘Dalek’s Advocate’ 
left off, with a serious — and sometimes not 
so serious — rethink of those characters 
and stories which have attracted 
opprobrium. And, as the column title 
suggests, even in the downright awful there 
are nuggets of goodness to be found. 


Holmes’ Monster Mash 


In honour of all things Robert Holmes, this 
edition of ‘The Curate’s Egg’ goes out on a limb, 
or rather a scaly claw, to look at an essential part 
of the program: the bug-eyed monster. Yes folks, 
I’ve really plumbed the depths and given myself 
the duty of protecting what is now, due to a 
bigger budget, an endangered species. You 
should know that my alternate topic was Holmes’ 
penultimate script, 1986’s The Trial of a Time 
Lord Parts One to Four, also referred to as The 
Mysterious Planet. But, apart from already 
having turned my hair white defending Trial in 
an earlier column (Ed: Whotopia 28), it’s nice to 
mix things up a bit with something a bit different, 
and the much-loved bug-eyed monster is a 
familiar beast where Holmes’ Who is concerned. 
You see, as much as he wrote some utterly 
wonderful Doctor Who, he also conjured up the 
Giant Rat in The Talons of Weng-Chiang (1977), 
the Key to Time season’s titular Kroll (1978) and 
the Magma Beast of The Caves of Androzani 
(1984) — three of the most debated mega 
monsters ever to make an appearance in the 
series. I’m going to do my best to defend 
Holmes’ monstrous trio in all their rubbery glory, 
while at the same time throwing some light on 
the bug-eyed monster in general. 


It’s funny how this aspect of the Doctor’s travels 
got into the lining of the program in the first 
place. Doctor Who’s creator, Sydney Newman, 
originally set out to avoid the actor-in-a-costume 
routine that typified so many alien monsters in 
film and television of the time. “No bug-eyed 
monsters!” was Newman’s mantra. But we know 
that line didn’t last more than a handful of 
episodes. A lack of available scripts meant that 
Terry Nation’s Dalek effort got the green light, 
and the design work of Raymond Cusick went 
some way to assuaging Newman’s concerns. Of 


course, the castor-wheeled pepper pots were such 
a hit that a return appearance was on the menu at 
a stroke. Thus the bug-eyed monster was born. 


RPS 


Since the cliffhanger to The Dead Planet (1963), 
the list of these monstrous antagonists has grown 
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) as long as your sink plunger: Mechanoids, 


Cybermen, Yeti, Giant Maggots, Wirrn (Holmes 
again!), Tractators, Vervoids, Tetraps, Slitheen, 
Weeping Angels, the Silence — it’s a gallery of 


es horrors that wouldn’t look out of place in Mos 


Eisley’s cantina! But for every fantastic effort 
and decent attempt there’s a clanger. The sort of 
bug-eyed nasty that makes the casual viewer cry 


4 with laughter and the diehard fan crawl behind 
| their sofa in embarrassment. Just think of the 
= Kandyman, or Mestor, or the Myrka, or the 


Mandrells. Or rather don’t think about them. I 
know for me the Kandyman is still hard to bear, 
and one particular friend of mine absolutely 


| relishes dredging up that ‘event’ whenever 
| Doctor Who comes up in conversation. 


Enough reminiscing. Let’s put the likes of the 
benign Erato from The Creature from the Pit 
(1979), the mansion-sized Krynoid from The 
Seeds of Doom (1976), and the mysterious foam 
horror from Fury from the Deep (1967) to one 
side. My real prey are Holmes’ oversized rodent, 
tentacled terror and subterranean mudslinger. 
Three of the very best, I should think. 


So, how to defend these miscreants? Let’s start 
with a holistic argument by considering Holmes’ 
good intentions. When he developed these 
inventions — and they are far from being his only 
bug-eyed contributions — Holmes was drawing 
on the very heart of the series. This is where the 


detractors of the rubbery monster miss the point. 


Think about it. It was the original bug-eyed 
recalcitrant from Skaro that came to the rescue of 


1 a little-known teatime serial and turned it into a 


television titan. As time went on, and Newman’s 
historical fictions went the way of the dinosaurs, 
the oversized nasty became the series’ star draw. 
The 1960s base-under-siege adventures of 
Troughton’s Doctor, complete with marauding 
Cybermen, Yeti and Ice Warriors, and Pertwee’s 
1970s monster clashes with Autons and Axons, 


E Silurians and Sea Devils, are the children of 


Hartnell’s Dalekmania. Decades later the story 
hasn’t changed. Who isn’t caught by Eccleston’s 
Doctor’s abject fear at being trapped in Van 
Statten’s make-do dungeon with the last 
surviving Dalek (Dalek, 2005)? And what about 
the gruesome two-dimensional aliens in Flatline 
(2014)? And the extraterrestrial woodlice 


infestation in Knock Knock (2017)? The bug- 
eyed monster is part of the show’s DNA. 
Holmes’ stabs at a monstrous rat here and a 
giant squid there are as natural to the Doctor’s 


for Jek’s androids and the threat of a fatal mud 
bath. 


We should also remember Holmes had form 
where monstrous figures are 


Holmes’ stabs at a monstrous rat here and 4 

are as natural to the Doctor’s voyages as q time t 
45 4 police telephone box. They pr 

They're older than the Time Lords. They’r 


voyages as a time machine disguised as a police 
telephone box. They predate regeneration. 
They’re older than the Time Lords. They’re 
before Gallifrey. So let’s quit knocking Holmes 
for having a terrible lizard lurking beneath the 
surface of Androzani Minor — it would have 
been much more out of place for those ominous 
chambers and narrows to be utterly empty, save 


concerned. His first script for the 
series, The Krotons (1968/69) was a 
monsterfest of sorts. Following his 
pirates in space later in the same 
season he gave us one nightmare- 
inducing menace after another: 
Autons and the Nestene 

.| Consciousness (another octupus 
horror show), Drashigs (pre-echoes 
of Kroll, perhaps), Lynx the 
Sontaran, and, an all-time favourite 
of mine, the Wirrn. With this sort 
of success under his belt, plus his 
desire to scare his audience, why 
wouldn’t Holmes give us a giant 
rat, a mutated squid and a lava- 
proof reptile? 


Tapping into the series’ heartbeat, 


along with a run of good form, 
must say something for Holmes’ 
motivations here. But only part of 
the picture is the scarifying mind 
of Holmes, and there’s the rub, 
because his work (like that of all 
writers on the program!) was held 
to ransom by a shopping list of 
other contributors, from producer 
and director, to set designers, 
special effects technicians, and 
lighting engineers to name just a 
few. So, no matter Holmes’ hard 
won experience of what Doctor 
Who could pull off, in the end his 
imaginings hinged upon the skills 
and abilities of others. We all 
| know how a strong script in the 
hands of a weak director can go 
from being a terrific idea to an outright 
turkey. Let’s be wary, then, of digging at 
Holmes for his ideas, when no amount of 
brilliant dialogue could protect him from 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
production. If you needed any proof of this, 
consider how well the Doctor Who 


production team — regardless of script 
quality — managed to create wonderful 
period sets (see, for instance, 1982’s Black 
Orchid and 1989’s Ghost Light) and duff 
futuristic sets (see, for example, 1982’s 
Time-Flight and 1989’s Battlefield) in the 
very same seasons. 


Even then I don’t think Holmes’ triumvirate 
of terrors is all that poorly served. The giant 
rat’s appearance is over and done within 
seconds, much like the Magma Beast, and 
the latter is helped by Graeme Harper’s 
awesome direction, including his choice of 
sub-machine guns firing blank rounds, 
rather than the usual far less substantive 
laser beam effect. The CSO work on Kroll, 
too, manages some decent shots in places, 
and the way one of its Swampie victims is 
dragged off to his doom is almost Jaws-like 
— again revealing the value of a smart 
director. 


Where’s the problem, then? These monsters 
aren’t completely awful, and it’s a family 
show aired in the early evening, so a bit of 
unrealistic monstering isn’t such a bad idea. 
Remember, it’s not meant to have the sort 
of realism of a cop drama (despite the 
misguided efforts of Eric Saward). Just 
think about the BBC’s Narnia adaptations 
between 1988 and 1990. They were great 
for the time — well, mostly great — but in 
2017 they’re well and truly dated. I love 
em to bits, but the owl characters in The 
Silver Chair (1990) are enough to send you 
into a laughing fit for life — and those flying 
wonders were realized in all their 
featheriness more than a decade after 
Holmes’ giant rat and giant squid, and more 
than half a decade after the Magma Beast. 


Summing up, then, I think a mixture of (a) 
the bug-eyed monster being one of the core 
elements of the series, (b) Holmes’s solid 
form in delivering monsters in previous 
stories, (c) these creatures being outside of 
Holmes’ control once the production kicks 
off, and (d) the more debatable point that 
the three nasties in question aren’t that bad 
after all, gives us a pretty reasonable 
defence where the rat, the squid and lizard 
are concerned. 


So don’t put all the blame on Holmes. Or 
even the series itself for that matter. Just 
keep your fingers crossed the production 
team can stretch the budget and make 
something halfway credible come 
lumbering onto the screen, and not a 
psychopathic robot made of sweets... 
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GReturn of the Tying Dead 
ric Roberts, 1996 


Say what you want about the 7V Movie — and 
many people have, at length — it’s certainly a 
different take on Doctor Who. I’m rather fond of 
it, myself, and it was watching the BBC’s 
broadcasts back in the 1990s that originally got 
me into the show. Still, it’s not without 
considerable flaws, and its take on the Doctor 
and his adventures is quite removed from the 
series that inspired it. It’s very 1990s, very 
American, and like all American science fiction 
shows on a modest budget, filmed in Vancouver. 
Some fans might fret about the Doctor’s “half- 
human” comments, or his smooching of his 
companion (although that hardly seems 
noteworthy these days), but for others, the 


‘O heres always been a divide between 


‘ ., BA & we b 
MASTER WHO 


by Dan Tessier 


standing in the Dalek vaporisation machine. the Daleks and put on trial for his many crimes. 
Tipple is a little known Canadian actor Possibly they’re still pissed about his betrayal of 
who’s made a few appearances in & them in Frontier in Space (1973), who knows. 
genre television and film, such as The It does seem rather odd that they go to the 
X-Files, The Outer Limits and Time i trouble of a trial and execution rather than just 
Runner. An early cut of the TV ‘ exterminating him on the spot, 
Movie’s intro had the Master but these are the same pepperpots 
narrating his own execution : _who insist on capturing 
on Skaro (it’s possible to the Doctor and 
find this on YouTube explaining their plans to 
if you really want to). him time and again. 
Suffice to say, we Following their reduction 
aren’t missing out on of the Master to his 
much by losing Tipple component __ particles, 
from the movie, the Daleks allow the 
although he is Doctor to come and 
officially cited as collect his remains, 
having played the such as they are. This 
Master, and must at is an even stranger 
least be mentioned decision on their part 
® than the trial. 


\ 


Of course, the 
Master’s request to 
have his remains 


the two sides of the (Masters character and 
performance, Qn the one hand is his 
outrageous campness, on the other, his 
genuinely chilling disregard for life. 

O his reaches new heights with 

the ‘Roberts ‘Naster...” 


when covering the 


character’s history. 


element farthest removed from the original is its 
portrayal of the Master. He is, like the movie as a 
whole, very 1990s and very American (and yes, 
frequently filmed in Vancouver). However, look 
more closely, and you can see the Roberts Master 
is not so far removed from his earlier selves. 


Let’s try to piece together 
the narrative here. The 
Master (possibly in the 
form of Gordon Tipple, 
although this is less than 
clear and raises its 
own questions) is 
captured by 


While Eric Roberts played the Master for the 
bulk of the movie, to build a full picture we must 
first look at an earlier iteration of the villain. 
Mysteriously credited as “the old Master” is 
Gordon Tipple, an actor who 
doesn’t actually appear in the 
film at all, unless that’s him 


collected by the 
Doctor, “a rival Time 
Lord,” is simply part of 
his latest plan. Somehow, 
the Master is able to 
survive the annihilation of 
his body, now existing as a 
sort of gelatinous glob. The 
script handwaves this as a 
previously unknown Time 
Lord ability to change species 
when they die, although tie-in 
works have suggested the 
Master, knowing his days 
were numbered, ingested 
an alien life form that 
would take on _ his 
essence. (It’s referred to 
as a deathworm in BBC 
Books’ The Eight 
» Doctors, and a 


morphant in Doctor Who Magazine’s comic 
strip, with Big Finish later combining the two 
terms.) 


This is a bizarre plan even by the Master’s 
standards, and smacks of his increasingly 
desperate attempts to cling onto life. Indeed, in 
light of previous stories, this changing species 
stuff isn't so out-of-the-blue. The Master has 
previously fused his body with that of a 
Trakenite, then become further hybridised by the 
effects of the Cheetah Planet. In fact, he has 
inhuman-looking eyes before his execution. 
While they are probably intended to be reptilian 
and tie-in with his snake-like form a little later, 
the yellow-green slit-pupiled eyes could just as 
easily be interpreted as feline, perhaps a 
holdover from his partial mutation into a 
Cheetah person. However he got to this state, the 
Master is now reduced to a _ malleable, 
amorphous mass. His willpower remains 
astonishingly strong, however, and he is able to 
not only escape his little casket, but overpower 
the TARDIS and send it crashing to Earth. His 
intention is to steal the Doctor’s body, but in the 
kerfuffle in San Francisco he is forced to make 
do with that of Bruce, a studly ambulance driver. 


And so, at last, to Eric Roberts. Always 
overshadowed by his half-sister Julia, Roberts is 
nonetheless a very prolific actor, having 
appeared in over two hundred films to date. 
Although he has portrayed a variety of roles, 
earning award nominations for his supporting 
role in 1985’s Runaway Train, he has lately 
carved out a niche playing seedy villains. This 
has mostly seen him appear in rather cheap 
movies, although a high profile example is his 
role as Mafia boss Sal Maroni in 2008’s The 
Dark Knight. This is much how he plays the 
Master: as an oily villain dripping with smarmy 
charm. It’s an odd reversal of the usual set-up, 
which sees an American (or Canadian pretending 
to be American) hero and a British villain. He’s 
inarguably an Americanised version of the 
Master, clad in a glossy leather coat and shades 
like a cut-price Terminator, but  there’s 
something of the Time Lord's quintessential 
Britishness beneath this. Once he’s managed to 
get the hang of “the walking and the talking,” 
and his speech settles into something of a 
recognisable pattern, his old wit and class start 
to come out. There’s a wonderful moment where 
he corrects Grace’s grammar, and his deadpan 
teasing of Chang Lee is priceless. His adoption 
of an American character is surely down to the 
body he has stolen, either due to Bruce’s 
lingering personality or simply his usual panache 
for disguise. Underneath it all, though, there’s 
that same classy Master, trying to get out. 


The Master’s new human body isn’t capable of 
handling his inhuman essence, however. Bruce’s 
body is dead from the outset, and he begins to 
decay almost immediately, fingernails peeling 
off and all. The original intention was to have 
the Master decay into a monstrous form, just as 
he did back in the Peter Pratt / Geoffrey Beevers 


incarnation. It seems a lack of time and money 
put paid to this, and the Master becomes only 
somewhat sallow and sickly, although his eyes 
revert to their alien form immediately (those 
shades are, in fact, a very practical choice in the 
circumstances). Whatever the Master has done to 
himself, his new, parasitical form has enhanced 
his usual abilities and given him entirely new 
ones. Now he can instantly hypnotise people 
with the merest glance, while splattering them 
with his substance allows him to develop 
complete mental control, at least given enough 
time and close proximity. It doesn’t end there; 
the slime that he extrudes is caustic and can, in 
sufficient quantity, kill, although he has also 
developed a strange vulnerability to fire 
extinguishers. These strange new powers aside, 
the Master’s greatest strength is his skill at 
manipulating others; he wraps Lee around his 
finger by playing on his greed and fears of 
inferiority. 


There’s always been a divide between the two 
sides of the Master’s character and performance. 
On the one hand is his outrageous campness, on 
the other, his genuinely chilling disregard for 
life. This reaches new heights with the Roberts 
Master, who spends half his time flouncing 
about and half his time brutally murdering 
people. The Master has been played camp since 
Delgado, with Ainley taking it further in that 
direction, and this has necessarily given a gay 
undertone to his character, if only by cultural 
association. With Roberts’ portrayal, however, 
the Master as a gay character becomes much 
more overt, either by accident or design. This 
isn’t simply his sashaying around in his Time 
Lord frock, announcing that he will always 
“drezzz for the occasion!” His relationship with 
Chang Lee has a stronger homosexual undertone 
even than his bondage session with Adric in 
Castrovalva. Chang Lee is an oddity, strangely 
sometimes included in the Doctor’s list of 
companions in spite of clearly being the 
Master’s companion. While there’s a twisted 
father-son relationship between them, it’s hard to 
ignore the implications of this aggressive older 
man manipulating a vulnerable young boy. 
Compare this to the Doctor, who is portrayed as 
distinctly and confidently heterosexual for the 
time. In About Time 6, Tat Wood even suggests 
that this could be construed as some very 
homophobic scriptwriting, with the Master 
portrayed as evil because he is gay. I doubt this 
was intentional, but it’s an uncomfortable 
implication. 


The Master's limited interactions with women in 
the movie are mostly brutal. Upon his possession 
of Bruce’s body, the Master wakes up and his 
first act is to murder Bruce’s wife Miranda (in a 
particularly nasty touch, Miranda is played by 
Eric Roberts’ real-life wife Eliza). His treatment 
of Grace is monstrous, completely removing her 
free will and turning her into a weapon against 
the Doctor. Indeed, his relationship with Chang 
Lee and his control of Grace both look like 
perversions of the usual Doctor-companion 


relationship. Nonetheless, the Master disposes of 
both Grace and Chang Lee as soon as their 
usefulness has ended, without an ounce of care 
or regret. His final battle against the Doctor is 
one of animal violence, with none of his 
previous charm or sophistication on display. 
While the Master has always been callous and 
murderous, we’ve never seen him quite as 
vicious or violent as this. Perhaps this is a 
further holdover from his mutation on the 
Cheetah Planet, or the simple degradation of his 
personality as he grows ever more desperate and 
ghoulish. 


The Master is still obsessed with the Doctor, as 
ever he was. Surely he could have summoned 
any Time Lord to his rescue, and had an easier 
time stealing their body. This may be a holdover 
from the earliest versions of the script, which 
posited a link between the two Time Lords by 
suggesting they were half-brothers. (Thankfully, 
this has long been dismissed by dialogue in the 
new series.) The Master also now blames the 
Doctor for his deathly state, declaring to the 
Doctor, “I’ve wasted all my lives because of 
you!” This may be mere bile, but it suggests 
further complications in their long history 
together. The Doctor doesn’t display any 
affection for the Master here, although his 
collection of the villain’s remains suggests at 
least some lingering consideration of his one- 
time friend’s wishes. The Doctor describes the 
Master as “pure evil,” although his overall 
attitude towards him is more one of pity than 
anything stronger. In his fury in the final 
confrontation, he is pulled into the Eye of 
Harmony (now strangely within the Doctor’s 
TARDIS, and the Master has seemingly learned 
nothing since the last time he fooled around with 
it on Gallifrey). The Doctor offers him one last 
chance. Is the Doctor’s offer to save the Master 
some lingering affection for him, or more 
straightforward compassion? It’s uncertain, but 
the Master refuses it anyway. As with his later 
“death” in Last of the Time Lords, the one thing 
that overrides the Master’s need for survival is 
his incredible sense of spite. Although, as then, 
he actually survives this seemingly inescapable 
death. Perhaps he understood that, somehow, he 
would survive within the confines of the 
singularity, to one day return? 


Had the TV Movie been a bigger success, and a 
series have followed, we’d probably have seen 
Roberts return as the Master, escaping from the 
Eye somehow. As it is, the exact circumstances 
of the Master’s return are obscure, with Big 
Finish, Cosgrove Hall, Doctor Who Magazine 
and BBC Books each giving a different 
explanation for his continued existence. A 
common thread, though, is that he remains 
discorporated, relying on stolen (or constructed) 
bodies to survive. Whatever the explanation, at 
some point the Doctor’s most persistent enemy 
will find himself resurrected by the Time Lords 
themselves, and he won’t have the slightest hint 
of an American accent. 


-” ARCHIVES 
BY ANDREW'SCREEN 


This issue ‘The Audio Archives’ 
examines an adventure that revisits 
writer Robert Holmes’ first televised 
Doctor Who adventure and the 
maligned and often ridiculed 
Krotons... 


RETURN OF THE KROTONS 


“Highly aggressive crystalline 
entities and in my experience they 
view all sentient life as merely a 
source of energy to be used up and 
then discarded as waste matter!” 


SYNOPSIS 

The dead planet Onyakis is being 
plundered by the last survivors of 
the human race, and their leader, 
Commander Cobden, will stop at 
nothing to get what he wants. 
Already there are rumours of those 
who stand against him mysteriously 
disappearing. But when the Doctor 
and Charley find themselves on the 
side of those trying to expose 
Cobden, they discover something 
far more sinister. Deep in the mines 
of Onyakis, alien technology is 
reactivating. Power is flowing. 
Something is forming in the 
darkness... 


Cast and Crew 

The Doctor — Colin Baker 
Charley Pollard — India Fisher 
Rag Cobden — Philip Madoc 
Ned Gillespie — Matthew Burgess 
Eleanor Harvey — Susan Brown 
Professor Lyle Woodruff — Glynn 
Sweet 

Romilly — Ian Brooker 

Security — Andrew Dickens 
Krotons — Nicholas Briggs, Ian 
Brooker 


Writer — Nicholas Briggs 
Director — Nicholas Briggs 
Producer — David Richardson 
Executive Producers — Nicholas 
Briggs and Jason Haigh-Ellery 
Script Editor — Alan Barnes 
Music — Nicholas Briggs 
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Sound Design — Matthew Cochrane 
Cover Art Designer — Alex 
Mallinson 

Theme — Dominic Glynn 


PRODUCTION DETAILS 
Return of the Krotons was a special 
one-disc story that was originally 
released as a subscriber-only bonus 
with the adventure The Raincloud 
Man in December 2008. Non- 
subscribers were able to purchase 
the story from December 2009. The 
series was recorded on 20 June 2008 
at The Moat Studios, London under 
the production code 7C/PD. 


The idea for a subscriber-only 
special was suggested by Big Finish 
producer Gary Russell in 2004 as a 
way to say thank you to the regular 
listeners for their support throughout 
the year. The idea was that these 
special adventures would appeal 
directly to the hardcore fans and so 
the stories would by heavily 
influenced and infused by the 
original TV series. They would be a 
nostalgia fest. The first subscriber 
special was Return of the Daleks in 
2006 written by Nicholas Pegg with 
the following year’s release seeing 
the TARDIS crew Return to the 
Web Planet. Following the positive 
feedback from this release it was 
decided that the 2008 release would 
also reinvigorate another forgotten 
monster from the TV programme’s 
early years. Colin Baker had been 
aware of The Krotons though he had 
never seen the original TV 
production and so he was pleasantly 
surprised by the concept of a crystal 
-based life form that fed on the 
intelligence of other beings. 


TRIVIA 

Chronologically the story takes 
place between the TV stories The 
Trial of a Time Lord and Time and 
the Rani and after the Big Finish 
adventure The Brotherhood of the 
Daleks and before The Raincloud 


Man. 


Actor Philip Madoc had previously 
appeared in the Big Finish audio 
Master as Victor Schaeffer. He also 
contributed to the wider Doctor 
Who audio universe with roles in the 
Kaldor City audio Storm Mine and 
the Faction Paradox audios Body 
Politic and Words from Nine 
Divinities as the War King. The CD 
release of Return of the Krotons 
came with a bonus interview with 
the actor who reflected on his 
contributions to the series over the 
years. The main reason for his 
casting was due to the fact that he 
had played Eelek in the original 
Krotons TV story. 


The story references Space Station 
Nerva from the TV adventure The 
Ark in Space. When suffering from 
lack of oxygen Charley refers to 
C’rizz who travelled with her and 
the Eighth Doctor. 


The Krotons also appeared in the 
BBC book Alien Bodies (1997) 
written by Lawrence Miles and 
featuring the Eighth Doctor. The 
book reveals that the home planet of 
the Krotons is called Krosi-Aspai- 
Core 


Cast Biographies 
India Fisher 


Husky- 
voiced India 
Fisher was 
born in 
1974 and is 
the daughter 
of ex- 
Labour MP 

- Mark 
Fisher, who held the post of Minster 
for the Arts in the early years of the 
Tony Blair Government. Her 
stepbrother is Crispin Hunt, lead 
singer with cult rock band Longpigs, 
and her stepsister is the actor 


Francesca Hunt. Fisher became 
interested in acting at a young age 
and would eventually enrol at 
Manchester University on the 
Drama and English degree. After 
graduating she joined a troupe of 
actors who performed sketches and 
short plays London pubs. She was 
then cast in the London-based 
satirical sketch show News Revue 
which eventually played the 
Edinburgh Fringe Festival. A year 
later she was back at The Fringe in 
a show called Fly Me To The Moon 
staged as a co-production between 
Cackophonics and Big Finish. After 
a successful Fringe run it was 
decided by Big Finish owner Jason 
Haigh-Ellery to mount an audio 
version of the play starring 
Sylvester McCoy. This would lead 
directly to Fisher being cast in the 
Doctor Who audio range. 


Fisher appeared in the Big Finish 
Doctor Who adventure Winter for 
the Adept as Peril Bellamy and had 
also appeared in the Big Finish 
productions Fly Me To The Moon 
opposite Sylvester McCoy and 
Earthsearch Mindwarp. She also 
had a role in the Scifi Channel UK’s 
audio series of Blake’s 7. 


Outside of Doctor Who fandom her 
most famous role to the general 
public is as the voiceover artist for 
the BBC reality cooking 
programme MasterChef. She has 
appeared on screen since 2003 with 
appearances in such British TV 
material as the period drama Blue 
Dove (2004), BBC sketch show 
Dead Ringers (2004), daytime soap 
Doctors and cult Channel 4 comedy 
Peepshow. 


Philip Madoc 


Madoc was born as Philip Jones in 


Twynyrodyn, a village near Merthyr 
Tydfil on 5 July 1934 and was 
educated at Cyfarthfa Castle 
Grammar School. From an early 
age he displayed a talent for 
linguistics and studied languages at 
University College, Cardiff and 
then at the University of Vienna. 
During his time at Vienna he 
became the first foreign student to 
be awarded the Diploma of the 
Interpreters Institute. On graduation 
he gained employment as an 
interpreter, but grew tired of the job 
which mainly involved translating 
for politicians. He decided to pursue 
acting as a career and auditioned for 
and was accepted by the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art (RADA). 
On graduation he took the stage 
name Philip Madoc, apparently 
based on the name of the twelfth 
century prince who it is claimed 
discovered America. 


Madoc made his TV debut in the 
1961 BBC Sunday Night play Cross 
of Iron as a German army officer. 
The same year he made his 
uncredited film debut in On The 
Fiddle (1961) playing a soldier. 
Small guest roles in a variety of TV 
series followed including episodes 
of Top Secret, Out of this World and 
Thirty Minute Theatre. Madoc soon 
established himself as a character 
actor who specialised in playing 
sinister individuals due to his 
saturnine looks, brooding presence 
and deep voice. In his private life 
Madoc married his first wife, 
actress Ruth Madoc, who would 
later find fame as the lovelorn 
Gladys in the sitcom Hi De Hi. He 
was fluent in seven languages, as 
well as having a working 
knowledge of Huron Indian, 
Mandarin and Hindi, and he used 
language skills in many of his film 
and TV roles. He played a German 
police officer in the film Operation 
Crossbow (1965) and spoke all his 
dialogue in German; and in the film 
A High Wind in Jamaica (1965) the 
majority of his dialogue was in 
Spanish. 


Throughout the 1960s and 1970s he 
became a familiar guest star on TV 
whilst also demonstrating his broad 
range from reciting Dylan Thomas 
to light comedy. He appeared in 
five different episodes of The 
Avengers between 1962 and 1968; 
The Decapod, Six Hands Across a 
Table, Death of a Batman, The 
Correct Way to Kill and My Wildest 
Dream. He was cast in four Doctor 


Who stories during the 
programme’s original run, playing 
Eelek in The Krotons, the War Lord 
in The War Games, Solon in Brain 
of Morbius and Fenner in The 
Power of Kroll. He also appeared in 
the second 1960s Dalek movie, 
Daleks Invasion Earth 2150 AD 
(1966) as the villainous Brockley 
who is memorably and explosively 
exterminated by the Daleks for his 
duplicity. 


He never had a major role in a film, 
but he had a steady career in small 
and supporting roles with 
appearances in Journey to the Far 
Side of the Sun (1969), The 
Assassination Bureau (1969) and 
Dr Jekyll and Sister Hide (1971). 
His breakthrough performances 
came with the 1971 BBC series The 
Last of the Mohicans playing the 
vicious warrior Magua and in the 
1970 London Weekend Television 
World War Two drama Manhunt as 
the equally vicious SS Officer 
Lutzig, though his most recalled 
role by the general public is as aU 
Boat captain in the classic sitcom 
Dad’s Army — “don’t tell him Pike!” 


Other comedy roles during the 
1970s included the 1975 The 
Goodies episode South Africa 
which controversially tackled the 
subject of apartheid, and Porridge — 
Disturbing the Peace (1975). 
During this decade Madoc also 
moved from guest star and 
supporting parts to regular roles in 
series including portraying the 
character Spinetti in the HTV 
children’s adventure series Rogue’s 
Rock (1976), Doctor Lewis in 
Another Bouquet (1977), corrupt 
priest Victor Davyd in Hawkmoor 
(1978) and the lugubrious Detective 
Chief Superintendent Tate in Target 
(1978) — the BBC’s answer to The 
Sweeney. 


His signature role came in the 1981 
BBC series The Life and Times of 
David Lloyd George which saw 
Madoc successfully petition to play 
the titular politician. The 
programme was a ratings grabber 
and the theme tune, Chi Mai by 
Ennio Morricone, became a top ten 
hit in the UK following 
transmission. 


In his private life Madoc was a 
member of Plaid Cymru and an avid 
supporter of Welsh nationalism and 
independence. It was around this 
period that Madoc divorced his wife 


Ruth. 


He was continuously employed in 
guest roles throughout the 1980s 
before landing his second signature 
role as the world weary DCI Noel 
Bain in A Mind to Kill which was 
filmed in both Welsh and English 
language versions. In Wales the 
series, transmitted on S4C, was 
known as Noson yr Heliwr (Night of 
the Hunter). Twenty one episodes 
were made between 1994 and 2002. 
In 2007 Madoc appeared in the S4C 
gangster drama Y Pris as the 
character Y Llywydd (The 
President) which was made entirely 
in his native language. It was to be 
his last major role. 


In January 2012 it was announced 
that Madoc had been diagnosed 
with cancer. His health rapidly 
declined and he passed away on 5 
March 2012 at a hospice in London. 
He was survived by his second 
wife, Diane, and his two children 
from his marriage to Ruth Madoc. 
He left behind a huge body of work 
with numerous stage and radio 
appearances as well as over a 
hundred appearances in television 
series over a fifty year career. 


Matthew Burgess 
Burgess has 
appeared in the 
film Prometheus 
(2012) as the 
character Ray and 
in an episode of 
the anthology 
series Black 
Mirror — Fifteen 
Million Merits 
(2011). 


Susan Brown 

Susan Brown was born on 6 May 
1946 in Bristol and trained at Rose 
Bruford College. She has extensive 
experience as a stage actress though 
she has been regularly active in film 
and television since the 1970s. She 
has had regular roles in series such 
as The Kids 
From 47A 
(1973 — 1974), 
Andy Capp 
(1988), 
September 
Song (1995), 
Rosemary and 
Thyme (2004), 
Torchwood — 
Children of 
Earth (2009), the first season of 
Broadchurch (2013) and as the ill- 
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fated Septa Mordane in the first 
season of Game of Thrones (2011). 
Her film roles include parts in Hope 
and Glory (1987), The Iron Lady 
(2011) and Belle (2013). 


Brown’s other Big Finish roles 
includes the main range stories 
Plague of the Daleks, The Eternal 
Summer, Castle of Fear, Bedtime 
Story and 100 BC. She has had roles 
in the Lost Stories range — The Song 
of the Megaptera and Prison in 
Space, the Eighth Doctor adventures 
Deimos and The Resurrection of 
Mars, the Fourth Doctor audio 
Death Match and the spin-off 
Graceless — The Dark. 

She is married to casting director 
Toby Whale. 


Glynn Sweet 


Glynn Sweet made his TV debut in 
the BBC Christmas Ghost Story, 
The Ash Tree (1975), in a small role 
as a young cleric. He has sporadic 
TV credits as he has concentrated 
mainly on his stage career, however, 
he has been mainly active on the 
small screen since the early 1980s. 
He played Jack Tyler in a couple of 
episodes of the notorious Channel 
ferry soap opera Triangle in 1983 as 
well as playing an auctioneer in an 
episode of Only Fools and Horses 
the same year. His other TV 
highlights two episodes of London’s 
Burning (1997) and playing an alien 
from Venus in the Chucklevision 
episode Spaced Out (2000). 


Sweet has played roles in the Big 
Finish main range adventures Wirrn 
Isle, The Brood of Erys and The 
Widow’s Assassin. He also has 
credits in The Lost Story, The 
Guardians of Prophecy and the 
stage play The Curse of the Daleks. 


He was reunited with Colin Baker in 
2013 for a run of the classic chiller 
The Woman in White at The Theatre 
Royal in Windsor. 


Ian Brooker 

Brooker is a character actor who has 
appeared on stage and screen, 
though he is perhaps best known for 


his work in the field of audio drama. 
He is credited with over fifty radio 
drama productions for BBC Radio 3 
and 4 as well as playing the 
character Wayne Foley in The 
Archers. 


He was interested in acting from an 
early age and whilst at school he 
became involved with plays and 
revues staged for parents. He 
wanted to study acting after school, 
but was dissuaded from doing so as 
it was felt it was too precarious a 
profession. Instead Brooker studied 
history at university, but continued 
to be involved in amateur 
productions. He went fully 
professional in 1983. 


He made his TV debut in the third 
episode of A Very Peculiar Practice 
in a small walk-on role and followed 
this with a more substantial role in 
an episode of Boon the following 
year. He made his film debut in the 
British horror comedy J Bought a 
Vampire Motorcycle (1990) playing 
a priest. More minor roles followed 
on screen with credits in episodes of 
Casualty and Dangerfield, though it 
was in audio that Brooker 
flourished. In 2014 he played the 
famous serial killer in the Channel 
Five drama-documentary Harold 
Shipman. 


Brooker has played various roles in 
the Big Finish Dalek Empire and 
Cyberman audios as well as ten 
main range plays including Embrace 
the Darkness, The Time of the 
Daleks, The Wormery, The Last, The 
Settling and Something Inside. Other 
Big Finish roles include Dark Eyes: 
The White Room, The Lost Stories: 
Point of Entry, Eighth Doctor 
Adventures: Wirrn Dawn. He has 
also contributed to the Doctor Who 
Unbound range with roles in A 
Storm of Angels, Deadline, Auld 


Mortality and Full Fathom Five. It 
was this latter credit that saw 
Brooker utter a single line of 
dialogue as an alternative Doctor 
which has earned him the distinction 
of holding the record for the shortest 
recorded performance as the Doctor. 
This performance was not credited 
on the CD release of the story, but 
was revealed on the Big Finish 
website. He is also the only actor 
credited with playing both the 
Doctor and the series creator 
Sydney Newman — he portrayed 
Newman in the Big Finish audio 
Deadline written by Rob Shearman. 


Andrew Dickens 
Dickens 
has also 
appeared in 
the Big 
Finish 
main range 
stories 
Casualties 
of War, 
The Word oie 
Lord, The Raincloud Man, The 
Magic Mousetrap, A Death in the 
Family, Rat Trap, Afterlife, 
Masquerade and The Widow’s 
Assassin. Further Big Finish 
contributions include the Cyberman 
series as Milo Taggart, The Lost 
Stories: Power Play, Doom 
Coalition 2: Beachhead and The 
Early Adventures: Domain of the 
Voord. 


He has been active in small roles on 
television since 2004 with 
appearances in The Basil Brush 
Show: Pop Fox (2004), Ryan Smith 
in an episode of the daytime soap 
Doctors: Stabbed in the Back 
(2008), Hollyoaks (2009), Young 
Dracula (2012) and Emmerdale in 
small walk-on roles. 


Review 

The Sixth Doctor and Charley are 
thrown into the storyline straight 
away as they land in a hectic and 
noisy environment and the lead 
actors lock into place from the first 
scene. The opening scene 
establishes the Time Lord / 
companion relationship; Charley 
asking all the right questions for the 
Doctor to answer and therefore 
deduce where they may possibly be. 
By now Baker had established his 
less spikey portrayal of the Six 
Doctor and it’s an ideal fit with 
Charley’s character. 


Soundscape wise Big Finish 


provides a combination of authentic 
classic series sound effects and their 
own folio work in a perfect melding 
of old and new. See if you can spot 
some of the original story sound 
effects in the mix. 


Cast wise it’s a joy to hear the 
sonorous tones of Philip Madoc, 
relishing his lines as sinister colony 
leader Rag Cobden. His casting 
anchors this story to the original 
Troughton era adventure whilst 
scriptwriter Nicholas Briggs proves 
to be adept at integrating the era’s 
“base under siege” tropes into the 
plot. Nobody broods like Madoc and 
he oozes menace when fully under 
the influence of the Krotons. Glynn 
Sweet as Professor Woodruff 
occasionally sounds like John 
Leeson not doing his K9 voice. 


One of the joys of audio is that a 
visually clunky monster such as the 
Krotons can be resurrected as full- 
throttle horror on audio thanks to the 
voice acting of Nicholas Briggs and 
Ian Brooker, and some classic 
effects filtering. Briggs also brings a 
new body horror twist to the 
proceedings with the introduction of 
the Krotons being able to grow into 
a human host. This also provides a 
handy device to bring about the 
destruction of the monsters and the 
story’s conclusion. 


It’s an easy-to-follow 
uncomplicated story (you don’t have 
to have any knowledge of the 
original TV adventure) that romps 
along in a succinct episode running 
to just over an hour. However, the 
adventure really would have been 
better served with a title that didn’t 
reveal the returning monsters. The 
plot unfolds the mystery offering 
morsels and clues to the returning 
baddies identity, which would have 
added some suspense and drama for 
the listener if they didn’t already 
know that an unloved crystalline 
monster was coming back. 


Reviews for the story mainly 
concluded that it was not that bad, 
but not that memorable either. 
Doctor Who Magazine felt that “‘the 
Sixth Doctor and Charley continue 
to prove a winning combination, 
and as a thank you to regular 
listeners, this is a welcome treat.” 
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